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DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITIES 


XTRAORDINARY in more ways than one, many observ- 
ers predict, will be the session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress now assembled. It will regard needed legislation 

as secondary to the skirmish for 
Presidential advantage in 1912, de- 
elares a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Globe (Rep.), 
which admits that “ the surround- 
ing circumstances are such that 
the Democratic party needs only to 
make good to have an even chance 
to be restored to national power.” 
Already, for the first time in six- 
teen years, that party is in control 
of the House, a fact which gives 
it, as the New York American 
(Ind.) remarks, “ the initiative and 
predominance in national legisla- 
tion.” “Never before,” says the 
Pittsburg Post (Dem.), “has the 
outlook for Democratic success 
been brighter, never before have 
the people been so awakened to 
the misdeeds of commission and 
omission of the Republicans.” * To 
begin well is half the battle,” re- 
marks the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), and many even of the Re- 
publican editors admit that the 
House Democrats have begun well. 
Their leaders, says the Washington 
Herald (Ind.), “ have assumed the 
reins of power with excellent con- 
duct and judgment.” “The Demo- 
crats certainly have an opportuni- 
ty,” admits the Rochester Post- 
Express (Rep.), “and in decreas- 
ing the patronage, cutting down 
expenses, and reducing the number 
of committees and employees, they have made a good begin- 
ning.” The same paper seeks consolation, however, in the 
thought that their “ greatest danger lies in the tariff.” An 
ultra-pessimistic view of the situation is taken by the Cleve- 
land Leader (Rep.), according to which “ intelligent public 
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THE TWO 


LEADERS. 

Here Speaker Champ Clark and Representative Mann seem to 
be taking each other’s measure. 
minority leader, explains the Boston Transcript, is ‘‘to object, 
to set traps for the majority and to do all in his power to 
make the victors seem ridiculous in the eyes of the country.” 


opinion expects very little of the extra session, and is not over- 
confident of even Canadian reciprocity.” The conditions, it 
adds, “ point to more wrangling than results.” 
Problematical as must. be any scheme of cooperation between a 
Republican President, a precariously Republican Senate, and a 
strongly Democratic: House, the 
situation is further complicated by 
another line of cleavage between 
the conservatives and the progress- 
ives in both parties, and by the fact 
that there are nearly 150 new men 
in this Congress.» In his brief 
message the President dwells 
solely upon the matter for which 
the extra session was called, the 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada—a topie .which Speaker 
Clark, in his opening address to 
the House, entirely ignored. In 
an interview the next day, how- 
ever, the Speaker explained that 
this omission was merely an over- 
sight, since he and the House 
Democrats are already “ unequivo- 
cally committed ” to the principle 
of reciprocity. On this point the 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
quotes him further as follows: 


“For the last fourteen years the 
Republicans have been appropria- 
ting Democratic ideas for their 
own uses. After we had advocated 
a proposition until it became pop- 
ular, they would take it up and take 
all the credit. Naturally, after a 
while a man grows weary of that 
sort of performance. Democrats, 
as well as Republicans, deserve to 
be treated fairly. Reciprocity isa 
Democratic proposition, and if it 
is ever enacted into law it will be 
largely by Democratic votes. The 
situation as to reciprocity is oneof the queerest mix-ups in 
legislative history.” 


Mr. Mann’s chief duty as 


In his message transmitting the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment to the new Congress President Taft said in part: 
“This agreement was the consummation of earnest efforts, 
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ON THE SPOT. 

Both William J. Bryan and Governor Harmon were much- 

observed figures in Washington during the opening of the new 

Congress. ‘‘They are here,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘to fight 


for the control of the party machinery, Bryan in behalf of either 
Champ Clark or Woodrow Wilson, Harmon in his own interest.” 


extending over a period of nearly a year, on the part of both 
Governments, to effect a trade arrangement which, supple- 
menting as it did the amicable settlement of various questions 
of a diplomatic and political character that had been reached, 
would mutually promote commerce and would strengthen the 
friendly relations now existing. 

“The agreement in its intent and in its terms was purely 
economic and commercial. . . . The volume of support which 
has developed shows that its broadly national scope is fully ap- 
preciated and is responsive to the popular will....... 

“T am constrained in deference to popular sentiment and with 
a realizing sense of my duty to the great masses of our people 
whose welfare is involved, to urge upon your consideration 
early action on this agreement.” 


In his speech to the House as Speaker-elect Mr. Clark told 
his Democratic colleagues that the way to prove equal to the 
position of power in which the party finds itself “is to fulfil 
with courage, intelligence, and patriotism the promises made 
before the election in order to win the election.” Chief among 
these promises, he went on to say, were the following six 
items: 


“1. An honest, intelligent revision of the tariff downward, 
in order to give every American citizen an equal chance in the 
race of life, and to pamper none by special favor or special 
privilege; to reduce the cost of living by eradicating the enor- 
mities and cruelties of the present tariff bill; and to raise the 
necessary revenue to support the Government. ...... 

“2. The passage of a resolution submitting to the States for 
ratification a constitutional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the popular vote. ...... 

“3. Such changes in the rules of the House as are necessary 
for the thorough and intelligent consideration of measures for 
the public good, several of which changes are accomplished 
facts; if other changes are deemed wise, they will be promptly 


“4. * Economy in the public expense that labor may be lightly 
burdened.’ 

“5. The publication of campaign contributions and disburse- 
ments before the election. 
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“6. The admission of both Arizona and New Mexico as States, 
I violate no confidence in stating that so far as the House is 
concerned, they will be speedily admitted and they will be 
admitted together.” 


In connection with item number four the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.) points out that the House Democrats have already done 
away with ninety-eight unnecessary appointive places and have 
arranged to abolish six standing committees which the caucus 
has decided are superfluous. That is to say, explains the New 
York American (Ind.), the Democratic Congressmen have saved 
the country some $200,000 a year by cutting down their own 
patronage by that amount. “This incident,” adds The Ameri- 
can, “goes to show that the national Democracy is really 
touched with the miracle of regeneration.” Also, by cleansing 
its own house first, remarks the New York Herald’s (Ind.) 
Washington correspondent, the Democratic caucus “ blazed the 
way for aripping up of all Republican departments.” A legis- 
lative program agreed upon by this same caucus contains the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement, the reapportionment of the 
House in accordance with the showing of the thirteenth census, 
and “ resolutions of inquiry and resolutions touching upon in- 
vestigations of the Executive departments.” 

If the Democrats would brighten their prospects in 1912, re- 
marks the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), they must “ legislate 
wisely but not toomuch.” Thesame paper adds: “ But if they 
give themselves up to enacting a purely partizan program, if 
they forget that in many districts they carried the people only 
employed the Democratic machine for a temporary purpose, 
they are likely to see a landslide sliding against them.” “If 
the House wishes to make sure of at least one achievement and 
to strengthen itself in favor with the country it will pass the 
Reciprocity Bill promptly and without amendment,” says the 
New York Herald (Ind.), and this admonition is echoed by such 
influential Democratic papers as the New York World and the 
Brooklyn Citizen. . Says the New York Tribune (Rep.): “The 
country is squarely behind the President in wishing to see the 
agreement acted on separately and in entire good faith, and 
will not listen with patience to the pleas of those in either 
branch of Congress who want to make it the football of parti- 
zan and personal politics.” “ It requires no blind partizanship, 
declares Mr. Charles P. Taft’s paper, the Cincinnati Times- 
Star (Rep.), “to say that it would be better patriotism and 
better politics for the Democratic majority in the House to 
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Uncite Joz—‘‘I may not be leading the minority procession. 
BuT—” —Berryman in the Washington Star. 
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accept the Canadian agreement and adjourn.” The Taft paper 
goes on to say: 


“Such a course would be better for business than a prolonged 
session. Of course if the Tariff Board were ready to report on 
any of the important schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill, that would be another matter. As things are, however, 
any tariff revision before the Tariff Board is ready to report 
must of necessity be along the old, amateurish, half-informed 
lines. 

“ Politically, an attempt at general tariff revision at the pres- 
ent time will be fraught with considerable danger to the Demo- 
ecrats. The minute the more important of the individual sched- 
ules come under attack, radical differences of opinion among 
Democrats in Congress will become very plain. ...... 

“ However, the Democrats, anxious to make use of their new 
power and very frankly bent on playing the game of politics 
to the limit, with the Presidential campaign of 1912 in view, 
want a more ambitious program. We shall see what we shall 
see!” 

An opposite opinion is exprest with equal definiteness by the 
Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) and the Baltimore Sun (Ind.). 
“The Democrats should stick to their guns,” says the latter 
paper, and The Age-Herald declares that— 


“It is the plain duty of the Democrats in the House to go 
ahead regardless of what the Senate will do. The Democratic 
party will be upheld or condemned by what it does in the House 
—not at all by what the Senate does. 

“If the Senate refuses to lend a hand in cutting down the 
cost of living, so much the worse for the Senate. At present 
the interests are demanding a delay until December. If they 
get any such delay, let them obtain it in the Senate. The 
House should go straight ahead in accordance with the plans 
of Chairman Underwood. Adverse or dilatory action by the 
Senate will but emphasize and strengthen the Democratic 
position. 

“Let there be no concessions for the purpose of winning over 
the insurgents of the Senate. Hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” 


Another Democratic paper, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, gives 
its impression of the situation as follows: 


“It is true that no legislative program drawn up in the House 
can be put through without the consent of the Senate, but it 
is equally true that the Republican majority in the Upper 
House is merely nominal, that the actual strength there of the 
progressive Republicans is such as to outnumber the regulars 
of that party if it be joined with the Democrats. 

“In this condition is the real strength of the Democratic 
lower House. The majority of that body, elected by voters 
who chose, at the polls, between progressive and standpatter 

















SUGAR TIME. 
—Bartholomew in the Indianapolis Journal. 
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A SENATORIAL TRANSITION. 


New York’s new Senator, James A. O’Gorman, standing on the 
Capitol steps with his predecessor, Chauncey M. Depew. Senator 
O’Gorman is claimed by both the conservatives and the progres- 
sives, and his votes will be watched by the public with peculiar 
interest. 


more than between Democrat and Republican, has only to show 
itself thoroughly progressive to have with it the actual majority 
of the Senate, which is composed of progressives. It is appar- 
ent that if the Lower House passes legislation in keeping with 
the platform on which its majority was elected it will not find 
its work put to naught by a Senate divided on strictly party 


“Tt is not too much to say that the future of the Democratic 
party is in the hands of the majority in the House of Represent- 
atives. If that majority keeps faith with the voters it will 
have acted wisely.” 


The Democratic House program as outlined in caucus is 
characterized by the New York Globe (Rep.) as “ Bryanism 
minus the Bryan money heresy,” and many of the Washington 
correspondents are declaring that in spite of his many reverses 
at the polls Mr. Bryan “ was never more of a factor in affairs 
at Washington than at this minute.” “The one supreme and 
inescapable political fact developed since the assembling of the 
new Congress,” writes James Creelman to the New York Even- 
ing Mail (Ind. Rep.), “ is the wide-spread and decisive influence 
of this extraordinary man in the party which he led three times 
to national defeat.” In another dispatch Mr. Creelman declares 
that “Mr. Bryan, in spirit if not in letter, more nearly ap- 
proaches the political ideal of the real Republican insurgents 
than does Theodore Roosevelt.” In another Republican paper, 
the New York Press, we read: 


“In whatever way looked at, the recent elections of United 
States Senators and the allotments of committee chairmanships 
as well as of committee memberships, Mr. Bryan has been 
playing a game practical, silent, and important. He may not 
be the dictator of the policies of the next Congress, but he has 
obtained a commanding position, while his opponents have been 
confining themselves to contests among themselves.” 
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THE NEW SENATOR FROM NEW YORK. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


THE 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE BUCKET-SHOP 


OME FEAR is exprest that the Government’s crusade 
S against the “ bucket-shops ” may be brought to naught by 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. According to Justice Wright, the “ antibucket- 
shopping” law of the District is unconstitutional as an un- 
warranted interference with the citizen’s fundamental right to 
enter into contract relations. The particular point of objection 
was, to quote a Louisville Courier-Journal Washington dis- 
patch, “ that a person giving an order to a broker fora stock 
transaction without the intent of dealing on margins might be 
held to have violated the law if the broker, without the know]l- 
edge of the client, secretly made the transaction one of margin 
without the actual basis of a transfer of stock.” If this opinion 
is sustained by the United States Supreme Court, “ to which 
tribunal it will be carried by the Government, if necessary, 
then bucket-shops can not be supprest in any State in the 
Union,” declares the Pittsburg Gazette-Times, since the ccnsti- 
tutional guaranty involved is “the same in all the States.” 
And so, adds the Pittsburg paper, “ the Constitution, through 
Justice Wright’s interpretation, may be employed as a prctec- 
tion of the opportunity—which amounts to a right—to swindle.” 
Such apprehensions appear unfounded, however, to United 
States District Attorney Edwin W. Sims, who is carrying on 
the Federal prosecution of bucket-shop operators in Chicago. 
He says: 

“T am not familiar with the case, only generally, but I have 
an impression it was brought under a special statute applying 
to the District of Columbia. If that is true I can not see that 
it will affect our prosecutions here in any way or that it will 
affect prosecutions in any other Territory Outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where they are proceeding as we are here. 

“ Our prosecution is brought under the postal laws, which pro- 
hibit the use of the mails to defraud. Our proof lies in the 
proof that the mails were used, and that the bucket-shopping 
was fraud.” 

Even in the District of Columbia, we are told by the Wash- 
ington papers, the advantage gained by the bucket-shop keep- 
ers by reason of this decision will probably be only temporary. 
They are still liable to suppression by the authorities under the 
District Antigambling Law, notes the Washington Herald. 
And The Star explains further : 


“This judicial determination does not finally dispose of the 


SENATE’S 


THE NEW LAIR. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


LATEST PET. 


bucket-shop question, the Court of Appeals, court of last resort 
in criminal cases in the District, having already held in the 
Wade case that a bucket-shop is a gaming device within the 
meaning of the law. Should Justice Wright’s decision be up- 
held by the Court of Appeals, new indictments will lie against 
the bucket-shop proprietors under provisions of the law pro- 
hibiting the setting up of a gaming-table.” 


Nor does the Providence Journal find Justice Wright’s deci- 
sion “so disconcerting to the general desire to have this kind 
of gambling destroyed as might at first glance appear.” It 
views the matter thus: 


“The act of Congress under which the cases were brought is 
shown to be loosely drawn and comprehensive beyond constitu- 
tional limitations, according to the decision. In other words, 
the statute can not be applied to bucket-shopping unless its ap- 
plication to penalize transactions of an entirely proper charac- 
ter be presumed. A test of the act in a case of the latter 
nature would have disclosed its unconstitutionality, tho prob- 
ably no such opportunity would ever have been provided. So, 
it happens that practises which should be supprest find immu- 
nity. So far asthe District is concerned, bucket-shopping will 
remain under the restraint of the antigambling legislation, and 
this is the situation in most of the States. Pending amend- 
ment of the invalid enactment, to sanction such a crusade as 
that righteously undertaken in the name of the Government at 
Washington, the duty of suppressing the bucket-shop need not 
be neglected by the several States.” 


The Chattanooga Times begs to differ with “the learned 
judge "at Washington, and sees 


“a vast difference between the contract right of the citizen to 
buy and sell and the license to wager a few dollars on margins 
against what in a bucket-shop is usually a brace game. There 
must at least be an element of a commodity transaction before 
there can be said to be a legitimate or binding contract.” 


“So Taft’s great antibucket-shop campaign is unconstitu- 
tional, null and void!” ejaculates the Milwaukee Journal, add- 
ing in ironical phrase, “ but still we must love our good old— 
our dear old—Constitution which has kept us safe from harm 
for many years.” The Constitution comes in for a dig from 
the Buffalo Times, too: 


“It is becoming continually more apparent that certain con- 
stitutional limitations are serious barriers against great civic 
reforms. And the question inevitably arises, whether the 
country and the States have not so outgrown some of their Con- 
stitution provisions as to necessitate an extensive overhauling 
of Constitutional law.” 
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U. S.—‘ There ain’t no such animal.” 


—Mayer in the New York Times. 


A FEW BARS’ REST. 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


A WAR SCARE THAT WENT WRONG. 


CARTER HARRISON'S VICTORY 


IVE TIMES chosen Mayor of a city which also elected 
F his father five times to the same office, Carter H. Harri- 

son, in the view of the Chicago Tribune, which opposed 
him, has magic in his name. In the thirty-two years since 
1879, when Carter H. Harrison, Sr., was first elected Mayor of 
Chicago, the father and son have ruled the city eighteen years, 
or more than half the time. Now the son is in for four years 
more, and the press are beginning to notice that there is a 
Carter H. Harrison, third, growing up! “ My father held the 
office of Mayor for four successive terms, was out two terms 
and then was reelected. By a singular coincidence that is just 
the history of my public service,” says Mayor Harrison. His 
platform included demands for 70-cent gas, initiative and refer- 
endum, direct election of United States Senators, stringent 
regulation of public utilities, and “ the streets for the people,” 
instead of for the traction interests. His opponent, Professor 
Merriam, promised an antigraft administration, progressive- 
ness, and “a new deal, with no promises to politicians.” It 
appears from the speeches and newspaper articles during the 


was the chief issue. A city commission has just reported that 
Chicago pays $15,000,000 annually for vice, and the chairman 
says this figure is so conservative that $60,000,000 would be 
nearer the mark. Both candidates favored virtue in the main, 
but promised a liberal interpretation of the excise laws. The 
Merriam forces consider the Harrison victory a triumph for the 
forces of evil, but the new Mayor puts it in this way: 


“Tt is, of course, an impossibility to stamp out vice in a 
great community. The police can hold it in check, however, 
and the police will hold it in check for the coming four years.” 

The total vote is given in the Chicago papers as 366,903, the 
largest ever cast in Chicago, of which Harrison (Dem.) received 
117,928, Merriam (Rep.) 160,791, Rodriguez (Socialist) 24,759, 
Brubaker (Proh.) 2,333, and Prince (Soc. Lab.) 1,097. Of the 
423,551 voters on the registration lists, over 56,000 failed to 
vote, and some ascribe Mr. Merriam’s defeat to the storm which 
is supposed to have kept these voters at home, but many agree 
With the Philadelphia Ledger that a vote of 89 per cent. of 
those registered is very creditable and is just the reverse of 
apathetic. Mr. Harrison had the support of The Examiner, 
American, Inter Ocean, and Journal, and Mr. Merriam was sup- 
ported by The Fribune, Record-Herald, News, and Post. 





campaign, however, that the regulation of vice and the saloons , 


An idea of the campaign may be had from the speeches of 
the candidates themselves. Mr. Harrison, on the night before 
the election, promised 70-cent gas, better, traction service, and 
the right solution of city problems if elected, and added: 


“T am tied up with no corporate or other interests which will 
prevent me from giving every citizen of Chicago a square deal. 
I realize, as my opponent does not, just what the people of our 
great city want. I realize, as he does not, the difficulty of 
solving the problems which confront a Mayor, and if I am elected 
I will meet every duty which comes to me, as I have done in 
the past, with a single eye to the welfare of your city and 
mine.” 


Mr. Merriam, speaking the same evening, gave this picture 
of what the city would see under a Harrison rule: 


“When you go to the polls to-morrow you must decide whether 
Chicago, your Chicago, shall be delivered into the hands and 
keeping of the most threatening and sinister confederation of 
bipartizan reactionaries that ever was organized to submerge 
and strangle your civic ideals, or whether she shall be started 
upon a new and higher career of progress and development that 
will enable her to realize her loftiest destiny. 

“You must decide whether the unspeakable Hinky Dink and 
Bathhouse John can thrust upon you a Mayor of their choosing 
in order that they may perpetuate their control of the filthy 
revenues extorted from the helpless and disinherited creatures 
of the underworld. They already have accumulated millions 
from these loathsome sources; will you give them more ? 

“You must decide whether notorious spoilsmen and election 
crooks whose very names are a menace to your rights and pre- 
rogatives are to be placed in power in the City Hall, there to 
continue the saturnalia of plunder and crime that has so deeply 
stirred the wrath and resentment of the decent, law-loving men 
of this big city, or whether your government shall be conducted 
by honest men who will make strict accounting of every last 
penny you may entrust to their keeping. 

“You must decide whether the next four years in Chicago are 
to be years of graft, crime, lawlessness, vice, sloth, waste, 
extravagance, and defiance of your desires, or whether they 
are to be years of honest, efficient administration. I do not 
believe that the men of Chicago are going to turn their backs 
upon the rising sun of hope and progress.” 


Each side accuses the other of spending about $200,000 during 
the campaign, the source and destination of which are both 
equally mysterious. 

The Harrison victory is attributed by the Chicago Record- 
Herald to the Democratic tidal wave of last November, which 
“is not entirely spent in April.” Furthermore, 


“Mr. Harrison’s name was familiar to legions of voters, and 
they creditably remembered the good features of his four terms, 
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notably his vigorous and splendid resistance to the boodling and 
franchise-grabbing schemes of Yerkes. There never was the 
slightest question of Mr. Harrison’s integrity and incorrupti- 
bility, and a plurality of the voters decided to give him another 
chance to apply the traits they admired to the new conditions 
and problems of the city.” 


The Inter Ocean, in a parting shot at Professor Merriam, 
says that he allied himself with predatory interests and paltered 
on the excise question, promising different policies to different 
audiences, showing that “ the scholar in politics ” is “ not more 
to be trusted than common men—that high education is no 
guaranty of good faith or of unbending loyalty to profest prin- 
ciples.” The New York American, owned by Mr. Hearst, 
whose papers were a winning factor in the Harrison campaign, 
says of the defeated candidate: 


“Professor Merriam was backed by a contingent of selfish 
rich men and franchise-seekers. Their loud outcry for the 
abolishment of ‘ graft’ was directed only against petty thefts 
and not against the larger crimes of powerful corporations and 
political puppets in office controlled by the corporations. The 
stupendous graft of stolen franchises and privileges does not 
offend them. They named as their candidate a most agreeable 
college professor, and their idea of an agreeable man is one 
who agrees with them.” 


That Merriam did very well, however, is the opinion of the 
Boston Transcript, which reminds him that Theodore Roosevelt 
was defeated for Mayor of New York in 1886. The Cleveland 
Leader, too, thinks his narrow margin of loss * is encouraging 
rather than disheartening,” and the Worcester Gazette observes: 


“When a mere professor can come within 17,000 of defeating 
aman who has been four times Mayor of the city, whose ex- 
perience is unmatched in pulling all the political wires that 
help to bring victory and one who has besides all the forces of 
graft and corruption behind him, then there is small cause for 
the reformers crying that no headway has been made.” 


Interesting elections in other cities also arousecomment. In 
Milwaukee the Socialist candidates for judicial and school 
board offices were defeated by the two old parties combining 
on a “non-partizan” ticket. This was balanced, however, by 
the election of Socialist mayors in Flint, Mich., Butte, Mont., 
and Berkeley, Cal. In Wichita, Kans., the Socialist candidate 
for Mayor was narrowly defeated. The New York Press sees 
Republican reverses everywhere and calls on the President to 
rally the party’s broken lines. It says: 


“ Nowhere in the various local elections of Tuesday can we 
read any Republican comfort. Where the Democrats did not 
have it all their own way the Socialists made larger gains than 
the Republicans. In Chicago the disciples of Victor Berger, 
the lone Socialist of Congress, nearly doubled their vote. In 
Tacoma they were strong enough to compel a second election, 
under the charter rule that the successful candidate for Mayor 
must have a majority of the total vote. Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan towns report Democratic victories where they do not record 
advances by Socialism. 

“There is enough to show that the achievements of the 
Republican party since the reverse of the November elections 
have wholly failed to regain the confidence of the voters. If 
the Presidential contest were held to-day President Taft would 
be overwhelmingly defeated by a man like Woodrow Wilson. 
Even as between a Democratic Progressive of the type of New 
Jersey’s Governor and a Republican like La Follette the coun- 
try at this hour would probably prefer the Democrat to an in- 
dorsement of the Republican party. 

“Mr. Taft has the opportunity to mend this situation much 
if not to retrieve his party’s losses brilliantly. The present 
Democratic control of the House, with its Cannon allies, is re- 
actionary. Strong, progressive, and uncompromising leader- 
ship by the President, with the popular Republicans of the 
Senate and House at his back, might yield to him and his party 
the credit for measures which must surely fail unless he as- 
sumes both aggressive and progressive command to put through 
the enactments the country is shouting for. Vigorous and in- 
spired leadership, with a loathing of compromise, are what the 
Republican party must have to win back the confidence of the 
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American people. Mr. Taft, and perhaps no one else, can sup. 
ply the indispensable requirements.of a Republican fighting 
chance in 1912.” 





MEXICAN PROGRESS PEACEWARD 


X 

EORGANIZATION of the Diaz Cabinet, the granting of 
R the most-needed reforms, the appointment by the Mexi- 
can Government of official peace negotiators to deal 
directly with Francisco I. Madero, Jr., all these things are 
taken by many to point to a speedy’ restoration of peace south 
of the Rio Grande, despite the retort of Madero himself, en- 
camped with 1,200 men on the hills overlooking Chihuahua, 
that there is no peace while Diaz rules. We find our editors 
quite generally of the opinion that the sweeping concessions 
made by the Diaz Government were unmistakably the begin. 
ning of the end of the present insurrection. The new Cabinet, 
they believe, will be much more acceptable to the Mexican 
Liberals than was the old. Enrique C. Creel hands over hi: 
Foreign Affairs portfolio to Francisco L. De la Barra, who 
resigns as Ambassador at Washington to accept it. The ob- 
noxious Ramon Corral retires from his office of Secretary of 
the Interior, and tho still Vice-President, proposes to journey 
in foreign lands for a season. The only hold-overs are Finance 

Minister Limantour and War Minister Cosio. 

Even more significant of the dawn of a new day in Mexico is 
the message read by the aged President at the opening of the 
present session of Congress. It is the most notable State paper 
he ever wrote, because it is “ the first and only surrender this 
grim old warrior ever made,” says the Omaha Bee. Its reforms 
are so drastic as to be themselves revolutionary, and its mean- 
ing, according to the New York Tribune, is that “ revolution 
is prescribed in Mexico as an antidote to attempted or threat- 
ened revolution.” This proposition means peace, assert these 
papers, as do many others, including the Albany Jowrnal, the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, the Charlott ; 
Observer, the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and the Indianapoi. 
News. The chief points of this message are thus summed up 
by the New York Tribune : 


“No reelection of President and other executive officers. 

“Reform of election laws so as to make the franchise 
virtually free. 

“Reform of the judiciary, making judges more independent. 

“Division of great estates into parcels that may be taken 
up and cultivated by small landowners. 

“ Abuses of power by local officials to be abated. 

“President Taft’s action in mobilizing troops near the border 
approved as wise and in the interésts of peace.” 


The change in the Ministry is referred to as “ satisfying in 
practise one very general aspiration, which is that the political 
personnel be renovated from time to time.” The President has 
“not hesitated to part with the services of capable, loyal, and 
honest advisers,” in order “ to show that room should be made 
from time to time for new energies in the direction of public 
affairs.” “ Furthermore,” continues the message: 


“Measures will be taken that will demonstrate a firm pu® 
pose to give heed to reasonable complaints that are made 
against some of the authorities, especially those who are in 
closest touch with the people. ...... 

“The principle of no reelection for executive functionaries 
elected by popular suffrage had not of late been broached in 
any of the legislative assemblies of the Republic, and for that 
reason the Federal executive had not thought proper to express 
an opinion as to a question which, by its nature, falls within 
the province of those assemblies; but, seeing that the issue 
has recently been brought up in some of the State legislatures 
and has also been discust in the press, the Executive takes this 
occasion to manifest his hearty assent to the principle in ques- 
tion and to declare that if a bill be brought before Congress 
providing for the periodical renovation of the functionaries 
referred to, the Executive will give to such measure his 
earnest support.” 
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If this remarkable message from Porfirio Diaz 
fails to satisfy his countrymen, then, in the 
opinion of the New York Times, nothing short 
of a complete change of government will satisfy 
them. Yet a complete change of government 
is what ought to follow, think the Birmingham 
Age-Herald and the Troy Record. The Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph sees in the message a con- 
fession of practically all that the revolution- 
aries have charged against Diaz, and an admis- 
sion that he is unworthy of the authority vested 
in him; “ after this, the Mexican dictator has 
clearly no alternative but to resign.” 

To the Providence Journal it is clear that the 
glory of the great Mexican’s career “has been 
dimmed by his resistance to, or his failure to 
grasp more quickly, the movement against the 
established order.” He made “the mistake of 
yielding, but not yielding enough,” in the opinion 
of the New York Evening Post. A year ago 
these promises would have appeased the dis- 
contented, but at this time it would have been 
better for his own prestige “if Diaz had made 
no concessions at all or had gone a generous 
half-way in meeting the revolutionist de- 
mands.” Further: 

“For a shrewd man of affairs the Mexican 
President has latterly been peculiarly blind to 
his own best interests, in the highest sense. 
Of earthly power he has surely had more than 
enough. In the course of nature he must have 
been prepared to pass from the scene in a few years at most. 
Had he chosen to retire with good grace, he might not only have 
had the nominating of his successor, but would have gone into 


private life amid the plaudits of his countrymen, his faults 
forgotten, his services freely acknowledged. Diaz at eighty, 


. unsatisfied with forty years of sovereignty, playing the dog in 
ithe manger, is surely less imposing a figure than Diaz the 


great President emeritus would have been.” 


While agreeing with many of its contemporaries that Diaz 
was forced to make these concessions by the armed insurrec- 
tion against his rule, the Springfield Republican does not think 
it likely that he will go farther and “ resign his office and 
call a new election because Madero insists upon it.” Nor 
does The Republican believe that the Maderists ought to insist 
upon a step so extreme: 


“Tn view of the advanced age of President Diaz, for he is in 


_ his eighty-first year, they should now be content for a while 


with the reforms which he has promised in his recent message. 
At his death, or retirement at the end of his present term, 
it would undoubtedly be possible to reconsider the question of 
reforms in government, inasmuch as a new administration 
would wish to begin its work with no powerful section of the 
people dangerously disaffected; and even before then, in case 
peace were soon restored, other additional measures to satisfy 
opposition grievances might be obtained from President Diaz 
himself. 

“There is no sort of doubt that, if the insurgent leaders 
desire most of all the advancement of the best interests of 
their country they will not continue hostilities and thus prolong 
indefinitely the present state of things. The promotion of 
Mexico’s welfare can be effected to advantage only by Mexi- 
cans joining hands for the common good. ‘ We must solve our 
own problems,’ says the fighting Madero. The best way to 
solve them is not by civil war.” 


Madero, however, declares that to have peace “ it is absolutely 
essential that General Diaz should retire.” Then both sides 
could agree upon a provisional President, not necessarily 
Madero himself, who says he “would accept as provisional 
President a member of the Diaz administration, if chosen by 
both sides, and if the right to select a few provisional gov- 
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MADERO’S FAMILY. 


The father, mother, brothers, and sisters of the Mexican revolutionary leader are seen 
here at their home in Texas, while Francisco appears in the upper left-hand corner in a vig- 
nette because he is detained in Mexico on important business, and could not be present. 
grandfather died in Monterey on April 6 at the age of 83, leaving $30,000,000. 
Madero connection is said to number a thousand members, with vast property in Mexico. 


His 
The entire 


ernors is granted to us. This to us means a great concession, 
which we will make to end the war.” 





CRIME AND “SEDITION” IN NEW YORK 


HE PSALMIST’S query, “ Why do the heathen rage 
i and the people imagine a vain thing ?” seems to hit off 
more or less accurately Mayor Gaynor’s state of mind 
during these days of vociferous discussionof the “ crime wave” 
in New York City. In their efforts to find a “ man higher up,” 
Magistrate Corrigan and others lighted upon the Mayor. Their 
opinion, which is shared by several metropolitan dailies, is ap- 
parently that the Mayor, tho acting with the best of intentions 
and according to most worthy theories, has been running the 
Police Department in such a way as greatly to reduce its effi- 
ciency. Not content with branding the first statement of 
Magistrate Corrigan as “ seditious,” as was noted in our columns 
two weeks ago, Mayor Gaynor gave to the press a letter in 
which he said of the work of the police during his admin- 
istration: 


“The streets were never so free of wayward women. Out- 
ward order and decency were never better. There were never 
so few gambling-places in the city within my time. There 
were never so few barrooms doing business on Sunday. 

“The police force has been dissociated from graft with the 
liquor business. For the first time we have enforced the State 
law which requires that the window curtains or screens of every 
barroom be lowered or raised on Sundays, so that the police 
officers and every passer-by may see that there is no one inside 
and that the barroom is not in use. This work has been well 
done by the police. ...... 

“All sorts of falsehoods and exaggerations have been retailed 
to certain newspapers and others whose delight is to picture 
this city as in a shameless state of vice and crime, and to be- 
foul it in every way, whereas it is the most decent and orderly 
large city in the world. ..... 

“ As for the cry in some newspapers now about the ‘ wave of 
crime,’ as they call it, I can only say that that recurs once a 
year with the regularity that the marble season recurs to boys. 
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We heard it last year, and every year theretofore, and at this 
time next year we shall hear it again.” 

Speaking before the ‘City Club, Judge Corrigan related a 
number of instances to substantiate his charges, and reiterated 
his belief that the Mayor was responsible, as “ the real undis- 
puted head of the police force of this city.” By the application 
of his ideas of personal liberty, Mayor Gaynor had demoralized 
the force, asserted the Magistrate, who knows “of no law 
which makes a police officer a punching-bag for criminals.” 
And he quoted from a letter sent to¢the Police Commissioner 
from the City Hall: % 

“Let the whole force know once and for all that it will be 
deemed a greater offense to commit an unlawful battery on a 


citizen or to unlawfully enter a house than to let a criminal 
escape.” 


To such statements as these the Mayor replies: 


“Let those who want to befoul this city and picture it asa 
shameless and vicious place go right on. Those of us who 
have to deal with the city intend to go right on with the 
large things which confront us.” 

Meanwhile, the daily papers continue ‘to tell of rowdyism 
rampant in the parks, of a down-town precinct where 46 burg- 
laries, 54 felonious assaults, and 18 highway. robberies were 
committed in-five weeks and were followed by. but six arrests 
and of gangs of thugs infesting the water front until New 
York has become the worst but one out of the 34 American 
seaports looked after by the Seaman’s Friend Society. 

Under such circumstances as these, declares the New York 
Times, the question before the citizens is this: “ Are the police 
of New York alert, active, and efficient in the suppression of 
illegal vice, the detection of crime, and the capturing of crimi- 
nals as they ought to be, and, if they are not, how far is their 
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inefficiency due to the policy enforced upon them by Mayor 
Gaynor?” Notthat The Times credits anybody with believing 
that “ the Mayor has forbidden the arrest of thieves ana tnugs.” 


“ Nobody believes that he sympathizes with criminals. But 
it is generally believed that he entered upon the office of 
Chief Magistrate with a prejudice against certain police methods 
so strong as to be a veritable obsession, and that in endeavoring 
to suppress those methods he has gone too far, and fairly para- 
lyzed the force.” 


Similar views are exprest by The Evening Post and The 
World. The American comes out with emphatic denunciation 
of the Mayor and his methods, while The Tribune thinks he “ has 
reason to be thankful that criticism of his administration has 
hitherto been moderate and considerate.” 

Yet the Mayor must be given the credit of having a plan and 
a program, asserts The Evening Mail, which commends him 
for knowing what he is after. We read: 


“ Gaynor is for Anglo-Saxon liberty, for the traditions of the 
common instead of the civil law. The American tradition fol- 
lows the Anglo-Saxon rather than the Roman precedent; the 
question yet to be solved in practise is whether the Anglo- 
Saxon theory, admirably fitted to homogeneous British cities, 
can work in heterogeneous New York. 

“The Mayor is going to try to make it work, anyway, and in 
doing so the burden of proof must be against his critics. In 
theory, at least, he is right in trying to lessen unnecessary 
arrests; in insisting upon the prescribed procedure as to excise 
violations; in taking their revolvers from private watchmen; 
in dispensing with the illegal oppressions of the rogues’ gallery ; 
in cleaning out the wardmen, the captain’s collectors; in 
teaching the police force to respect the law and not to be a 
law unto themselves. He ought to have a fair and ample op- 
portunity to apply his program and test out his theories. The 
evils they are to correct have provoked louder outcries than 
ascend now.” 





TROUBLES come in battalions. Now, Mexico has a congress on her hands. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

Tue Mexican soldiers feel safer every time a Missouri mule is killed in 
battle.—Atlanta Constitution. 

THE proposal to send The Congressional Record to subscribers at $1 a 
year fills the humorous papers with dismay.—Birmingham Age- Herald. 

PRESIDENT TAFT receives a pass good for all baseball games. No wonder 
every young American looks forward to the Presidency.— Wall Street Journal. 

“Sane Fourtu”’ has almost ruined a big fireworks company. 
carried a little further it will wreck the 
insane asylums.—New York Herald. 


If sanity is 


IN BRIEF 


A BURNING shame—the New York State capitol.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

THE tax on bachelors in Wisconsin is classed as a tax on unimproved 
property—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Mr. RoosEvELT has ceased to be an epidemic and has become merely a 
local irritation.—San Francisco Argonaut. 

ONE reform in our monetary system could be accomplished if people could 
be taught not to spend money until they had earned it.—Wall Street Journal, 

A CuHicaGo mail-order house has shipped 10,000 alarm clocks to Peking. 

There can be no further doubt as 





WE are going to be sorry for the 
proof-readers when the Russian com- 
missioners meet the Chinese commis- 
sioners and patch up a new treaty. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A LETTER addrest ‘Big Bill, U. 8. 
A.”’ has been duy delivered to Com- 
missioner Edwards. Many a house- 
holder would have thought it was 
meant for the grocer.—New York 
American. 

Ir is rumored that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock is about to be married. 
We are sure that the magazine pub- 
lishers will come through with a tasty 
wedding present.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

ABE RveEr, locked in a California 
penitentiary, insists that his con- 
science is all right. Ruef’s conscience 
should be as good as new, as there is 
no evidence that he ever used it.—<Sf. 
Paul Pioneer-Press. 

Ir was a woman watching the Al- 
bany Capitol fire who _ observed: 
‘What a pity! The Democrats are 
burning up everything that the Re- 
publicans didn’t take.’’ There are 








to the awakening of China.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


STRANGE that none of the magazines 
advanced the fact that they are second- 
class publications as a reason why 
they should be allowed the second- 
class mail rates.—Cleveland Leader. 

WASHINGTON correspondents say 
that the railroads have been divorced 
from the coal business. If that is so, 
the public will soon begin to pay the 
alimony.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, 

SoME owe has discovered that both 
armies in Mexico are using the forbid- 
den dum-dum bullets. From _ the 
scarcity of casualties it was thought 
they were using blank cartridges.— 
Kansas City Times. 

You can notice the difference in the 
manner of Americans as soon as they 
get outside the harbor of New York on 
a steamship.—Richard Croker. Espe- 
cially if the water is a trifle rough.— 
New York World. 

How absurd it is to charge us with 
being an irreverent people appears 
from the fact that in Philadelphia the 
dead are allowed to vote and in the 








certainly some women who under- 
stand  politics—Louisville Courier- | 
Journal. 


IN WASHINGTON. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eag!c. 


Carnegie Trust Company they in- 
dorsed promissory notes.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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MILDNESS OF THE MANCHURIAN 
PLAGUE 


al \HE CHINESE GOVERNMENT have summoned an In- 
ternational Medical Conference at Mukden to investi- 
gate the nature of the plague and its infective charac- 
ter. From the London Times we learn that physicians of many 
nations, including Dr. R. P. Strong, of the Bureau of Science in 
the Philippines, are 
taking part in the 
meeting, and will 
try to discover some 
antitoxin. In view 
of this investigation 
it is interesting to 
read the clear and in 
many ways hopeful 
report which an emi- 
nent Japanese scien- 
tist has given of 
this pneumonic pesti- 
lence. This investi- 
gator, Dr. Kitasato, 
Japan’s foremost 
bacteriologist, has 
been sent to Manchu- 
ria by the Mikado’s 
Government to help 
fight the plague, and 
itis consoling to have 
this eminent scientist 
assure us that the 
Manchuria plague is 
@ the easiest kind 
to suppress, if only 
proper measures are adopted without delay. According to the 
Mukden correspondent of the Osaka Mainichi, who interviewed 
Dr. Kitasato, the Manchurian plague is found to have only one- 
tenth the poisoning power of the plague hitherto experienced 
inChina and Japan. The 
correspondent sets forth 
the details of the physi- 
tian’s views thus: 


“ THE 


“The period required 
by an ordinary pest to 
develop palpable symp- 
tms of infection is 
three days after its vic- 
tim takes it, and only in 
mre cases as long as 
five. But in the case of 
the Manchurian plague, 
Ihave discovered that it 
takes from seven to nine 
lays for the pulmonary 
pest to attain in the vic- 
tim’s system a sufficient 
growth to show the evi- 
dence of infection. The 
tonclusion is that the plague we are fighting is of an unusually 
nild nature. I am also convinced that in the present case the 
tat is not the transmitter of the disease. I have examined in 
various infected localities more than 20,000 rats, none of which 
has been found infected with the plague. As to the question 
whether the present pest spreads through the air, I repeat the 
sstablished theory that the pneumonic plague, which is the type 
if plague now raging in Manchuria, has no power to spread 


ARRESTING A PLAGUE 








PESTILENCE.” 


A painting by Jules Delaunay, in the Luxembourg, Paris, symbolizing the plague in Rome in 
1348. It also raged throughout Europe—in London alone 200 victims were buried daily in the 
Charterhouse Yard. This is the visitation described by Boccaccio as having ravaged Florence. 





through the air. The bacteria, in the case of the pneumonic 
plague, can float in the air only after they have dried up and 
lost infecting power. Moreover, the digestive organ is plague- 
proof as a channel of transmission, and in consequence discrim- 
ination against vegetables, fruits, and other edibles from an in- 
fected locality is not necessary. The only cause of infection is 
contact with the victim. . .. The pneumonic plague is not 
dissimilar to consumption in its method of transmission. In 
view of this fact, it is surprizing that the present plague has 
been permitted to spread so widely and rapidly as it has. So 
far as my knowledge is concerned, there never was in the his- 
tory of the world an 
instance where the 
pneumonic plague 
wrought such terrific 
havoc as in the pres- 
ent case.” 


As the difficult task 
of exterminating rats 
and insects is, in the 
present case, unnec- 
essary, the only thing 
to be done to pre- 
vent the spread of the 
disease is, Dr. Kita- 
sato asserts, to dis- 
cover the fresh cases 
of infection at the 
earliest moment and 
to isolate the infect- 
ed persons as well as 
those coming in close 
contact with them. 
The difficulty encoun- 
tered 
this simple measure 
is, he regrets to 
say, that the Chinese 
authorities and peo- 
ple are slow to act and only half-hearted in cooperating with 
the Japanese. It seems to be the Japanese verdict that the 
inaction and negligence of the local Chinese authorities are 
mainly responsible for the plague’s ravages. 

The Peking  corre- 
spondent of the London 
Times, writing from the 
very edge of the plague 
region, tells us: 


in enforcing 


“The plague began 
with the marmot, a 
rodent known to the 
Mongols by the name of 
tarbagan, which exists 
in immense numbers in 
the country traversed by 
the Manchurian Rail- 
way. Records existing 
for sixty years past 
show that this rodent is 
subject to a form of 
plague associated with 
the respiratory tract. 
Marmots yield a fur 
which in skilled hands in Europe is converted into imitation 
marten and Sable. The value of the skin on the spot varies 
from ls. to 2s. Russian houses have a monopoly of the trade, 
the chief center of the industry being Manchouli, the first 
station on the railway on the Chinese side of the border. Some 
2,000,000 skins are now exported annually by the Russian rail- 
way to Moscow, whence they are distributed along two main 
routes ending the one in Leipsic, the other in London.” 


SUSPECT IN HARBIN. 
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WHAT JAPAN EXPECTS OF TH= 
PANAMA CANAL 


APAN IS NOT seriously concerned with the question of 
J the fortification of the Panama Canal, if we are to believe 
the utterances of the Japanese press. Japanis chiefly in- 
terested, we are told, in the effect the Canal is likely to have 
upon its commercial activities. Its press all agree that the 
Canal will in no way impair the commercial interests of the 

















NO BONE IS TOO SMALL FOR THESE TWO DOGS TO GROWL OVER. 
— Mucha (Moscow). 


Empire, while some go so far as to predict that the new water- 
way will boom the country. This latter opinion is voiced by. 
Rear-Admiral Baron Kimotsuki, who states in a recent lecture 
that the Canal wil convert Japan into the radiating center 
of the world’s shipping trade. The Baron elucidates his view 
thus: * diy 


“ Heretofore Japan has been the terminus of the Far Eastern 
routes of European merchant vessels. Here the steamships of 
European countries end their outward voyage, and begin to re- 
trace their way on their homeward trip. But in the event of 
the Panama Canal being completed, these vessels, instead of 
returning home by way of the Indian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, will continue their eastward voyage across the 
Pacific, and calling at San Francisco will proceed to Panama, 
from thence reaching Europe through the Atlantic, stopping 
at New York and other ports én route. Moreover, the European 
and American steamships now plying in the Atlantic will, upon 
the opening of the Canal, extend their routes to the Far East 
by way of the new waterway. The circumnavigation of the 
globe being thus made comparatively easy, Japan is bound to 
become the center of the new movement of the shipping trade. 
Whether the Western vessels come hither from the Atlantic via 
the Pacific, or by way of the Indian Ocean, this country will 
become the most important depot for these vessels. Here they 
must take a good rest, take in.more coal and water, buy pro- 
visions, and use our docks for repairs. At the same time, our 
own shipping trade will not fail to take advantage of the new 
conditions. Our vessels now plying between San Francisco and 
home ports will, after the completion of the Canal, no doubt 
enter the Atlantic by way of the Canal, as the voyage from 
San Francisco to Panama is comparatively easy because of the 
presence of a current running from north to south.. Calling at 
the Atlantic ports of America, our vessels will proceed to 
Europe, and thence will return home by way of the Suez Canal.” 


Baron Kimotsuki thinks that the traffic of the transconti- 
nental railways of America as well as the transsiberian railway 
will be greatly affected by the opening of the Canal. The 
Yorodzu views the question much in the same light as does the 
Baron and remarks: 


“If the United States should fix the amount of toll for the 
passage of the Canal at $1 per ton, as recommended by Presi- 
dent Taft, the Suez Canal, which at present charges about 
$1.45 per ton, will be obliged to reduce the toll, else those 
European vessels now going to the Far East by the Suez Canal 
will take the opposite direction and reach their goal by way of 
Panama.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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GERMANY AGAINST ARBITRATION 


NGLAND is of course in favor of compulsory arbitration 
iz of international disagreements. Germany, watching 
distrustfully the growth of the British Navy and know. 
ing that England proclaims a program of arming herself so as 
to defy any combination that could be made against her, refuses 
to entertain any scheme of disarmament or arbitration. The 
German Conservatives, with the Chancellor at their head, fee] 
justified in declining the scheme of Presidert Taft and Sir 
Edward Grey lest they should be left in the lurch, for they 
appear to have no confidence in British sincerity. The 
policy of England, they plead, is mere Bismarckism, and Bis- 
marck’s motto was “ might makes right.” But two can play 
at this game. The best-armed Power, say the Bismarckians, 
always has justice on its side, whether it annexes Holstein or 
refuses autonomy to Alsace-Lorraine, seizes Dutch South Africa 
or occupies Egypt. The idea of arbitrating international diffi- 
culties by a reference to abstract ideas of justice and equity is 
all moonshine. The scheme is impracticable, declares the Ger- 
man Premier, Mr. Bethmann-Hollweg, and of course he merely 
reflects the ideas of the Kaiser. President Taft and Sir Edward 
Grey are absolutely flouted by the Imperial Chancellor and the 
imperial newspaper organs of Berlin. In a recent meeting of 
the Reichstag the question of arbitration was formally brought 
up and many Socialist speakers and others of the peace party 
advocated such a method of settling questions which threatened 
to lead to the arbitrament of war. But pacifism and arbitra- 
tion were quietly but firmly put out of court by the Chancellor. 
Dr. Spahn, the leader of the Catholic Center party, had 
remarked: 

“T have noted an improvement in the relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, and I feel sure that the party to which! 
belong would offer no opposition:to any movement which tended 
toward disarmament and a recourse to arbitration in interna- 
tional differences.” 

It was in the course of a debate thus opened that the Imperial 
Chancellor spoke as follows: 

“ An agreement between Germany and England with regard 


to armaments is impossible. In our opinion no practicable 
basis for such an agreement is attainable. England has fre 


—_—— 








A WELCOME SIGN. 
—The Westminster Gazette (London). 


quently exprest the view, both publicly and privately, that her 
navy must be superior in weight and number to any possible 
combination that could be made against her. England has4 
perfect right to make any such declaration, but no self-respect 
ing Power can ever afford to recognize such aclaim. If Eng- 
land comes into a congress of the world Powers with such 4 
program she must expect to suffer a rebuff. Every nation 
must maintain its sea and land forces at sucha strength as cor- 
responds with its national resources. Germany at present cal 
not afford to bind herself to a limitation of armaments. She 
would thereby run the risk of losing her place among. the 
Powers .of Europe, yielding it to some greater Power, and 
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“THE GREATEST GENERAL OF ALL.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EDGAR BUNDY, B.I. 


Designed to aid the cause of international arbitration by showing Death as the only victor in the wars of the world. 


making her national Government a mere dummy in the world’s 
affairs. 

“Nor is it Germany’s province to join either America or Eng- 
land in a compulsory arbitration treaty. In my opinion a uni- 
versal treaty of this sort is absolutely just as impossible of 


realization as a disarmament agreement.” 


While the Socialists hissed the Chancellor for this speech the 
Conservatives cheered him. The Norddeutsche Zeitung (Ber- 
lin), which represents the Chancellor’s views, remarks: 


“Arbitration is very far from constituting the mysterious 
remedywhich some people think it against all international 
squabbles and disputes.” 

According to the Paris Temps, whose representative in Ber- 
lin has interviewed many members of the Reichstag, only the 
Socialists and the Radicals, who are decided pacifists and pro- 
fess antimilitarism, dissent from the Chancellor. For instance, 
Dr. Weber, a prominent Lib- 


von Treunfels, who put his foot down with the following 
remark : 

“My opinion on the subject of arbitration treaties is this: 
Political disputes between different nations are really questions 
as to which of the parties is the strongest, and will ever con- 
tinue to be so.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 





WHY WE DO NOT WIN LATIN AMERICA 


"| \HE GROWTH and prosperity of the South-American 
Republics has been amazing within the past two or three 
decades, declares the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. Valparaiso, for instance, has increased its population 
100 per cent. within the last ten years, while New York gained 
only 48 per cent. Yet with all this growth, the United States 
has had little share in the thriving prosperity of the wealthy 
regions south of the equator. 





eral, declared: 


“The idea of arbitration is 
very fine. We favor its realiza- 
tion, but are extremely skep- 
tical as_to the possibility of it.” 


Mr. George Wallenstein, a 
leading spirit of the Catholic 
party, is reported as saying: 


“The notion of arbitration 
does not inspire me with much 
confidence. No nation would 
feel inclined to acquiesce in the 
sentence of any tribunal that 
opposed its interests. The gov- 
ernment or the dynasty which 





It is not generally known here, 
for instance, that British cap- 
ital and British skill control the 
railway systems of Argentina, 
and many will be surprized to 
read the following paragraph: 





“ Every railroad, with one ex- 
ception, in the Argentine Re- 
public was financed and built 
by Englishmen, and is now 
officered by them. The public 
water-works of Buenos Aires, 
the tenth or eleventh city in 
the whole world, were built and 
are run by Englishmen. In the 
year 1909 Englishmen took 





accepted such a sentence would 

be swept off its feet by popular 
execration.” 

FILisusTER—‘‘I do!” 

True Bismarckism is exhib- 


Conservative deputy, Baron my business!” 


THE WHITE-HOUSE MAN’S BURDEN. 


Unc.e Tart (on Mexican frontier)—‘* Who goes there?” 


UncLe Tarr—‘‘ Guess you can’t!" 
FILisusTER—‘‘ Well, who are you anyhow?” 
Unc.te Tart—‘That’s my business. 


$250,000,000 in dividends out of 
the Argentine alone. The rail- 
road at Santos in Brazil, the 
docks of Rio de Janeiro, the 
wonderful trans-Andine rail- 
road which runs across the con- 


All this hemisphere is : 
tinent from Buenos Aires to 


—Punch (London). 
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Valparaiso, more than 800 miles and over and through the 
Andes, were all financed in England. 

“One famous and perhaps the most remarkable enterprise of 
all—the Oroya Railroad from Lima to Cerro de Pasco, which 
climbs nearly 16,000 feet above the sea and crawls about among 
the cliffs and crags of the Andes—was conceived and built by 
an extraordinary American named Meigs. But he could not 
raise the money to finance it in the United States, so that now 
it is practically owned and is actually run by Englishmen.” 


Englishmen of intelligence and business or mechanical ability 
control the commercial, shipping, and engineering enterprises 
of South America. North America is rep- 
resented only in a few isolated places, and 
we read: 


“There are something over 40,000 English 
residents in the Argentine. There are 400 
Americans. What should or could induce 
the Argentine people to turn to the United 
States and ask for terms and bids on any 
such enterprises ? 

“Suppose, however, that they should, as 
they occasionally do? They are met with 
ignorance on our part; with lack of know!l- 
edge of packing and shipping necessities ; 
with only four or five steamship lines sail- 
ing from the United States and not flying 
the American flag either ; with demands for 
payment which are totally unknown, unex- 
pected, and insulting to any Argentine 
house of standing, and finally with no facili- 
ties for financial relations except through 
England.” 


It is almost staggering to read how the 
United States has fallen off in the shipping 
and carrying trade with the Latin Republics: 


“It is difficult to believe that the nation 
which fifty years ago began the commerce 
of the world with South America now has 
not one steamship line beyond the equator 
which regularly flies the American flag, that 
91 per cent. of the trade between the United 
States and the world is carried in foreign 
ships, that something over $300,000,000 a 
year is paid by the American people to for- 
eign nations to carry that trade!” 


Our wholesale exporters, we are told, are 
even loth to give to merchants of Rio 
Janeiro and other commercial centers suffi- 
cient convenient credit for the goods they 
might order. In the words of this writer: 


PROUD OF HAVING 


“Those 
“It is our custom in the United States, 


roughly speaking, to sell goods on what is 
called thirty days’ time—that is, unless other terms are agreed 
upon, the purchaser is supposed to pay thirty days after ship- 
ment of the order, or at most thirty days after the receipt of 
the goods. The corresponding period in most Latin-American 
countries is six months. A six months’ credit with us would 
be twelve months’ credit in most Latin American countries. 
“Yet this appears to be so little known that when a South 
American stipulates that his payment is to be made in six 
months the North-American merchant in most cases thinks that 
his customer must be bad pay and the sale is lost. As amatter 
of fact the business integrity of the Spanish-American is so 
high that he very seldom fails to pay.” 


The banking laws of this country, too, are such as to prevent 
our financial houses obtaining as much of the banking business 
of Latin America as London does. As this writer remarks: 


“So long as the banking laws of the United States forbid any 
form of succursal or branch just so long will most of the bank- 
ing business of Latin America be done through London. 

“Each Republic to-day has within its borders branch offices 
of European banks, and the lines of trade necessarily follow 
these. There is no question but that certain of our banks 
would open branches in many South-American cities were it 
not that our laws, or, at all events, the present interpretation 
of our laws, forbid it.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Copynghted by ‘* The World’s Graphic Press.” 


Abbatemaggio, the former Camorrist now 
testifying against the prisoners, thinks him- 
self the star performer of the Viterbo drama. 
in the bigger cage send savage 
glances in his direction.” 
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AMERICA’S TRADE WITH INDIA 


[oan UNITED STATES is educating India both in agri. 
culture and in engineering, besides buying from the 
Hindus a vast amount of raw material for manufacture, 
This matter is treated at some length in The Hindustan Review 
(Allahabad) by Col. W. H. Michael, our Consul-General at Cal- 
cutta. The trade relations between America and India are be. 
coming closer and closer, we are told. Such relations are 
facilitated by the excellent means of transport which British 
and American capital has provided through- 
out the peninsula.. How the United States 
almost monopolizes one branch of trade in 
India is thus detailed: 


“The United States last year took from 
India in round figures 80 per cent. of all raw 
skins, mostly goat, from which the finest 
chrome and glacé kid leather ismade. The 
number of skins sent from India in 1909-10 
to the United States in round numbers was 
about 15,000,000, while all other countries 
took a few over 2,000,000 skins. The dis. 
tribution of hides was different. Of the 
9,000,000 of hides of neat cattle exported 
from India the United States took only a 
few more than 300,000, and about 500,000 
of buffalo hides.” 


How the railroads of England in India find 
their terminus in America is thus graphic- 
ally described : 


“Every strong country that contributes 
to the trade-growth of a country backward 
in the points mentioned is a benefactor to 
the backward country—in fact, is a poten- 
tial means of uplift which tends to greater 
and to grander national life. This result is 
better than the mere profits in money. Just 
think for a moment what a stimulus to 
Indian national growth is the building and 
operation of 30,000 miles of railway within 
her borders. But for this mileage of steel 
railroad my country could not take from 
India more than 15,000,000 skins annually, 
and more than $50,000,000, or 150,000,000 ru- 
pees’ worth of commodities, consisting of 
cotton, chiken, embroideries, drugs, jute 
and jute products, gunny-bags, gunny-cloth, 
jute and jute butts, skins, linseed, mica, 
saltpeter, raw silk, tea, wool, and other 
miscellaneous items. These commodities 
are made accessible by the lines of railway 
tributary to the port of Calcutta. It re- 
quires a large number of freight-wagons to haul 150,000,000 
rupees’ worth of products to that port for shipment to the 
United States. Besides that it requires the services of thou- 
sands of men to handle the commodities in loading and unload- 
ing them, and yet other thousands of men, women, and children 
in the production of them. In addition to this it requires 58 
steamships to carry the direct exports from Calcutta to the 
United States, and the thousands of tons that went to the 
United States by transshipment at Liverpool and London, to- 
gether with the exports direct and indirect from Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Chittagong, and Rangoon, would swell the 
aggregate enormously. By far the larger part of exports from 
India to the United States pass through the port of Calcutta.” 


A SEPARATE CAGE. 


Of imports from the United States to India we read: 


“The total value of imports from the United States into 
India during 1909-10, according to the figures furnished by the 
office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, is 
36,750,000 rupees, or $12,250,000, which is a trifle over 3 per 
cent. of the total imports of merchandise from foreign cout 
tries, 24 in number, the United Kingdom excluded. Thus the 
merchandise supplied to India by the United States during last 
year amounted to less than one-third of the value of commodi- 
ties purchased by the United States of India, and shipped 
through the port of Calcutta alone.” 
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SCRUBBING ITALY’S “BLACK HAND” 


T IS EVIDENT that a vivid interest far outstripping that 
I taken in the coming British coronation ceremony, in the 

question of Home Rule, the Peers’ veto, reciprocity, 
arbitration, or the change in the Spanish, Italian, and French 
ministries, has been roused throughout Europe by the trial of 
the Camorrists, who have operated in this country and all over 
the world under the picturesque title of the “ Black Hand.” 
The whole press of Europe are 
relating the origin of this soci- 
ety of malefactors and pictur- 
ing their attitude when brought 
to bay and submitted to the 
cold-blooded scrutiny of the 
law. The Camorra is declared 
a curse to Italy and a distinct 
bar to its progress in civiliza- 
tion. Of it the London Daily 
Mail writes: 


“Legend traces it back to 
the sixteenth century. Its 
home is Naples, not the city 
only, but the one-time king- 
dom of Naples. Under the last 
kings of Naples it flirted with 
the national uprising, but it 
was even then in reality a vast 
conspiracy of criminals, and 
since the passing of the king- 
dom of Naples it has been that 
without disguise. Everybody 
in Southern Italy knows the 
Camorra’s organization and its 
chiefs, and could point to mem- 
bers pursuing their craft un- 
abashed by publicity. It em- 
braces high and low, laymen 
and priests; it has an inner 
circle and an outer circle, and 
a fringe with which it is in 
constant contact. It murders and robs, blackmails, taxes 
vice, and expropriates virtue on its own account, and it is 
always prepared to sell a knife, or a potion, or a bludgeon for 
any private venture. It knows no mercy and no scruple; it is 
an unmitigated curse. The promptness with which traitors are 
murdered has kept it together. There has been more than one 
attempt to break it up, but never one quite so determined as 
the present. The carabineers, it is said, have in these last 
years brought crime in Naples down to the normal level. If 
the thirty or forty prisoners now on trial are the real Camorra 
chiefs, and if they are convicted, the Camorra may have cele- 
brated its last carnival of lawlessness. But with men who 


Copyrighted by G. G. Bain 




















THE IMPATIENT—“If you’re going toend me, end me! If you’re 
going to mend me, mend me! But for heaven’s sake don’t end me 
and mend me too!” —The Westmmster Gazette (London). 
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THE ONLY WOMAN CAMORRIST ON TRIAL. 
Maria Stendardo, charged with complicity in the murder of Cuocolo. 
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have associates who would as soon kill a witness or a juryman 
as smoke a cigaret, conviction is not as certain as it is 
hazardous.” 


The character of the Camorra is thus detailed in a sprightly 
manner by the Liberté (Paris) which professes to occupy in 
France the position taken here by the New York Sun: 


“It is a curious trial at Viterbo, a sort of Punch and Judy 
show, veritably Neapolitan in character, altho the actors at the 
raising of the curtain are people who live north of Naples. 
The way in which jury duty in 
this trial is avoided gives occa- 
sion for the utterance of med- 
ical certificates of such an 
amazing character as would 
have rejoiced the cockles of 
the heart of Rabelais. This, 
however, is: merely a proof of 
the terror which the name of 
the Camorra inspires through- 
out Italy.” 


Every Camorrist, says this 
writer, appears at Viterbo 
drest like a dandy. He also 
wears strange amulets, and 
medals blest by the Pope; he 
is tattooed, in figures where 
sentimentalism and mysticism 
are oddly combined with por- 
nography. The main persons 
at the trial are briefly sketched 
by the correspondent of the 
London Chronicle : 


“The accused seem all in 
good health except the priest 
Ciro Vitozzi (who is accused 
of being in the pay of the 
Camorra and falsely denoun- 
cing two innocent men) and 
Maria Stendardo. Erricone is 
thin and insignificant ‘and 
rather vulgar. He has a long 
scar from the ear to the mouth. The others seem to have 
been collected purposely to exhibit all types of degeneracy. 
The general pose of the prisoners is one of indifference with a 
touch of contempt. Abbatemaggio seems proud to occupy a 
cage to himself. Those in the bigger cage send savage glances 
in his direction.” 


There are 380 witnesses to be heard, and the trial is expected 
to last a year, but such is the terror inspired by the Camorra 
that many anticipate an acquittal. Abbatemaggio, who charges 
the prisoners with murder, has only circumstantial evidence to 
offer. 

















Mr. AsquirH—‘‘ Come, Lord Helpus, be 2 man! You know 
perfectly well that this limitation of armaments has got to take 
place!”’ —Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 




















THE AEROPLANE AS A CARRYALL. 





New possibilities of the aeroplane were demonstrated at the Douai meet in France on March 23, when Lieut. Louis Breguet performed the amazing 


feat of carrying eleven passengers on his biplane two miles in four minutes. 


This was a new world’s record. Tho the photograph shows only ten 


passengers, the dispatches and the account with the photograph agree that the Lieutenant took eleven. The flight was made at a height varying 


from 50 to 75 feet. 


The total weight of the twelve persons was 1,315 pounds and the combined weight of the machine and its occupants was 2,002 


pounds. The best previous performance of the kind was made by Mr. LeMartin, who in February took up seven passengers for a five minutes’ trip. 


RAILROADS ON A FALSE BASIS 


MANUFACTURING journal is led by recent events to 
A remark that “the sooner railroading is placed on a 
manufacturing instéad of a speculative basis, the bet- 
ter for all concerned.” This is the conclusion of The American 
Machinist (New York) in an article devoted to the recent 
adverse decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the increase of railroad rates. Were the railroad business 
conducted like that of a manufacturer, the writer thinks, such 
a decision as this, instead of checking orders for new material, 
would cause larger orders than before. Says this paper: 


“Some of our machine-building friends are fearful lest the 
recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
gard to railroad rates deter the buying of new machinery. In 
fact, some point to the reported cancelation of orders for loco- 
motives and other equipment as evidence of this. 

“Much of this is probably newspaper talk, but a little study 
may throw a different light on the case. 

“New equipment for either a shop or a railroad is only 
ordered when it is supposed to be necessary, and able to do the 
work more economically than can be done with the old equip- 
ment. This is the only condition on which the purchase of new 
equipment can be justified, even when it is replacing worn-out 
machinery that can no longer be used. 

“Tt will hardly be argued that an increase in freight rates 
would add to the amount of freight to be hauled, so that the 
orders for equipment which are reported to have been canceled, 
were not ordered because they were needed, or else their can- 
celation is a simple club to influence public opinion. In fact, 
even had the rates been lowered, there is all the more need of the 
most economical machinery to reduce the cost of doing the work. 

“When a manufacturer finds that through competition, in- 
creased labor cost, or for any other reason, the cost of produc- 
tion must be reduced, he does not cancel his orders for new 
machinery, but orders more, and the best he canbuy. And this 
he usually does from his own earnings and does not issue stock 
or bonds every time he needs a new building or a new machine. 

“ As the decision does not reduce the rates or the earnings of 
the railroads, which have paid good dividends during the not 
over-prosperous years of 1909 and 1910, it is very evident that 
the only adverse effect is on the speculative value of the stock, 
as it may prevent any ‘ melon-cutting’ in the near future. 

“But it must be very evident by comparing the manufacture 
of transportation facilities with that of any other commodity 
that the way to increase earnings is to buy the best possible 
machinery instead of canceling orders which have already been 
placed.” °* 


PUNISHING FOOD FRAUDS 


OTICES of judgments rendered by the courts in food 
N and drug cases make “very refreshing reading” to 
the editor of The Druggists’ Circular (New York). 
This paper admires their “ judicial calmness and reserve” as 
contrasted with the “ screaming hysteria” of the newspapers. 
When plainly stated facts are sufficient, the writer goes on to 
say, “ yelling, red ink, billingsgate, and abuse are superfluous.” 
We read: 


“ Over seven hundred of these notices of judgment have been 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. ... In one we read 
how a sample of alleged pure flavoring extract of vanilla was 
adjudged to be misbranded because ‘ in truth and in fact it was 
a dilute extract, artificially colored in a manner whereby its 
inferiority was concealed.’ The manufacturer entered a plea 
of guilty and was fined $25. No muck-raking there; no attempt 
at blackmail or defamation of character. The manufacturer 
was simply following a ‘ trade custom ’ of lying about his goods 
for the benefit of his pocket and to the detriment of the retailer 
and consumer, was caught at it, convicted, and sentenced to 
pay afine. That’s all. 

“In another case the judgment was against a so-called im- 
porter and packer of olive oil, who shipped quantities of oil as 
and for ‘ extra superfine olive oi] ’ when ‘ in truth and in fact it 
was a mixture of olive oil and cottonseed oil.’ At the hearing 
no one appeared to claim the goods, so the court ordered them 
to besold. Noblare of trumpets there, no fanfare, no shouting 
from the house-top. The dealer knew he had lied to his con- 
sumers, he knew that he had been caught, and he knew that he 
had no excuse to offer other than the old played-out one sanc- 
tioned in some quarters by ‘trade custom,’ but of no avail in a 
court of justice, that he needed the money, so he stayed away 
from the court. : 

“In a third case ‘ pure spirits of turpentine’ was found by 
the Government chemists to contain a ‘ large quantity of min- 
eral oil,’ and was confiscated. Evidently the public has tired 
of paying turpentine prices for mineral oil, and is rebelling. 
There is not even the excuse of ‘ trade custom’ to put forward 
for this adulteration, and when that can not be offered for a 
practise, it must indeed be a bare-faced fraud. 

“ And here is a ‘ hair-grower’ put up in small fancy bottles 
and sold at large fancy prices, because, according to a ‘ trade 
custom,’ it bears the lying legend that it ‘ will produce hair on 
bald heads, . . . stops falling hair, keeps the scalp healthy, 
. . » pure and harmless.’ Upon analysis it was found to con- 
sist of a little alcohol, borax, glycerin, and a trace of capsi- 
cum, in water. The label was held to be ‘ false and misleading 


in that the product would not produce hair on bald heads, and 
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would not stop falling of the hair.’ A $50 fine was imposed. 
Still, there are people who will go ahead paying several dollars 
apint for such mixtures, their faith and hope being as great 
and as misplaced as are those of the man who, as 
Knox would say, sows grass-seed on an asphalt 
pavement and expects a lawn. Perhaps a few 
cold facts from law courts will cool the ardor 
of these misled ones, and the honest druggist 
is the man to bring the facts and the consumer 
together, no matter what the ‘trade custom’ 
may be. ’ 

“Great is the work of the administrators of 
the Food and Drugs Act, altho not great enough, 
of course, to make dishonest people honest; still 
it is sufficiently powerful to discourage certain 
kinds of dishonesty by making them unprofitable, 
and this is a long step in the right direction. 
When dishonesty becomes unprofitable, young 
men taken into a business will not be taught 
from their early youth that it is justified by 
‘trade custom,’ and so will not receive their 
commercial education in a school which teaches 
swindling. That is an end well worth working 
for, to say nothing of the advantage which comes 
to honest dealers at the present time through 
the elimination of dishonest competition. And 
all this is in addition to the saving to the public. 
More power to the elbows of the men behind the Food and 
Drugs Laws.” 





POTATO-FARMING WITHOUT A FARM 


NEW METHOD by which potatoes may be grown in 
A perfectly dark cellars, on a table-top thinly. covered 
with dry earth, with no cultivation and little care, is 
attracting some attention. Light is not only unnecessary, but 
even objectionable, since it causes the seed potatoes to sprout, 
which prevents the formation of the new, young tubers. The 
crop would seem to be formed entirely from the substance of 
the “ mother potatoes,” yet their total weight is greater, which 
shows that the new tubers gain something from their environ- 
ment—perhaps from the atmosphere. By this new method the 
potato-gardener need not live in the country. He can carry on 
his gardening in a city cellar and have new potatoes ready for 
market every month in the year. The potatoes are said to be 
actually firmer than the outdoor kind, of excellent flavor, and 
have thin skins that may be simply washed off. This novel 





EASIER THAN HOEING IN THE POTATO-FIELD. 


The farmer of the cellar potato-lot trimming off sprouts. 


way of gardening was, we are told, discovered by accident in 
England, and we find it described in an article contributed to 
Cosmos (Paris, March 4) by Jacques Boyer. We read: 
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“Almost all species of potatoes in good preservation are fitted 
for this mode of underground culture, but it is best to select 
large tubers without defects, for the slightest trace of fungus 





THE ‘‘ MOTHER POTATOES’”’ AND THEIR LITTLE ONES. 
spreads rapidly and may spoil the whole crop. Besides, it is 
best to take two-year-old potatoes, that is to say, those of last 
year’s gathering. ...... 

“Once in possession of the seed-potatoes, the planter must 
seek a perfectly dark underground place—a cellar or ‘abandoned 
quarry. The absence of light is essential, for the filtration of 
a few rays causes the potatoes to waste their energies in putting 
forth sprouts in all directions instead of the buds of little 
potatoes. 

“Countrymen and city-dwellers alike may thus obtain good 
crops in a cellar corner or even in a dark closet properly fitted 
up. . .. Fine, dry earth must be spread uniformly on a table 
in a layer two or three inches thick, after being carefully 
sifted. Then a slightly moistened sponge must be passed over 
each potato to wash off the cryptogamic germs that are so in- 
jurious to vegetable tissues. 

“Tf some of the potatoes have begun to sprout, the sprouts 
are removed carefully without wounding the tuber. This done, 
the potatoes are taken one by one and half buried in the soil, 
planting them in rows spaced about four inches apart.” 


The work of cultivation is now practically over. There is no 
back-breaking toil with the hoe in the broiling sun, and no fight 
with potato-bugs. The tubers are inspected now and then to 
see that everything is going on well, and two or three weeks 
later each will be seen to be covered with tiny white points, 
which several days afterward change into little potatoes that 
grow very rapidly: 


“When most of these are reasonably large, they are removed, 
leaving in place theold potatoes, which continue to bear. Sev- 
eral weeks later another crop may be gathered, and even a 
third; the budding keeps on until the complete exhaustion of 
the parent tuber, of which nothing remains but the skin. 

“From time to time, sprouts may push forth on the potatoes, 
and these must be cut/off with scissors. 

“When the cellar is entered for this purpose, no vent must be 
opened ; it is better to use artificial light, for the slightest fil- 
tration of daylight causes the tubers to sprout. 

“A curious fact, and one for which no plausible explanation 
has yet been found, is that the tubers produce a weight of 
small potatoes superior to that of their own substance. 

“This new system of cultivation will be particularly service- 
able to small proprietors, who will thus be able to grow suc- 
cessive crops of potatoes from the month of September until 
the early varieties are ready in spring. 

“Potatoes thus grown have still another valuable quality. 
They have so thin a skin that it may be simply washed off—no 
scraping or paring is necessary. They have also an excellent 
flavor and are firmer than other varieties, with less tendency 
t0:S0TCGN |. <6 6 4'' 

“ Farmers have long known that to keep potatoes until spring 
and prevent them from sprouting it was necessary to bury them 
in dry earth or some other pulverulent substance that is a bad 
conductor of heat. Nevertheless, as Mr. Schribaux showed 
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twenty years ago, this method of preservation succeeded only 
if certain precautions were taken. In particular the potatoes 
must be properly aired; otherwise they sprout or rot. They 
sprout when buried in shallow earth and when the temperature 
is sufficient; for they then ‘ breathe’ normally. The laws of 
vegetable physiology exple'* this very well. The tuber, which 
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Iustrations from the US. Bulletin of Plunt Industry, Wasivington 


HOW THE PEANUT SHOWS ITS GRATITUDE TO THE SOIL, 


The nodules on the roots are not little peanuts, but knots formed 
by the bacteria which collect the nitrogen. If left in the soil, they 
have a fertilizing value of from $3 to $8 an acre. 


is very rich in water, has no need to take this from outside in 
order to grow. So Schribaux was able tomake potatoes sprout 
in slaked lime, as well as in earth or dry peat. 

“The vegetative functions, however, are not accomplished as 
well in a cellar as in the open air. In a dark enclosure, pota- 
toes simply piled up expend their energy in developing long 
and vigorous sprouts at the end of which sometimes grow small 
tubers. If they are completely buried in earth, the sprouts are 
more delicate, but the vegetative activity is expended on the 
young tubers....... 

“Mr. Schribaux has made several interesting botanical ob- 
servations. At four inches’ depth some of the tubers sent out 
a few slender sprouts; placed higher, they kept without altera- 
tion; buried more deeply, they decayed, for lack of oxygen 
caused intramolecular respiration to take the place of normal 
respiration, and decomposition began.”—Translation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A DEPTH-ORGAN IN FISHES—As anatomical analysis be- 
comes more minute there is a continual discovery of new in- 
tricacies. A good illustration, says Knowledge (London, Feb- 
ruary), is to be found in an investigation of Dr. K. W. Dam- 
mermann concerning the saccus vasculosus, a dependence of the 
brain peculiar to fishes. Says this paper: 

“It has been usually regarded as a glandular structure, but 
Dammermann has proved up to the hilt, what a few have sus- 
pected, that it is asensory organ with somewhat striking sense 
cells. In an ingenious argument he suggests that it may en- 
able the fish to test the degree of oxygenation in the water, 
and thus to seek out the depth physiologically most comfortable. 
He proposes to cal] it a ‘ benthic’ or depth-organ.” 
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THE PEANUT AT HOME 


‘sk HOME of the peanut is not really in the so-called 
“ peanut-gallery ” or on the bleachers at a ball-game;; it 
is beneath the soil of its native States, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. The peanut, we are told by William 
A. Taylor, of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 481 (Washington, 1911), is rapidly be- 
coming an important farm crop throughout the Southern States, 
Its vines are valuable as forage and the “ peas” that are not 
marketable can be used for feeding. Throughout the boll- 
weevil district of the cotton belt the peanut promises to become 
important as a money crop, and special oil-producing varieties 
will doubtless assist in keeping the oil mills of the Southern 
States supplied with raw materials. Botanically, the peanut 
is rather a pea than a nut, the latter word being added to 
its name on account of the nutty flavor. Its shell is analogous 
to the pod of a pea, but unlike the latter the fruit ripens under- 
ground. The crop is harvested with a plow, the vines being 
afterward separated from the soil by hand. Says Mr. Taylor: 


“ Special machines are now being offered which are intended 
to dig, clean, and bunch the peanuts. By setting any of these 
machines to the proper depth it is possible to sever the: main 
root of the peanut just below where the pods are formed and 
thus leave considerable of the accumulated nitrogen in the soil. 
It is estimated that the nitrogen left in the soil by this system 
has a fertilizing value of from $3 to $8 an acre. 

“Several local devices have been constructed, usually upon 
the plan of an ordinary plow, but having a U-shaped blade or 
cutter with one edge sharpened and so mounted that it may run 
underneath the peanut plants. It is desirable to use a double 
team, straddling the row, so that the digger will run at a uni- 
form depth. Almost any blacksmith can construct a tool of 
this kind, and it should not cost more than $5 or $6. Any de- 
vice that will sever the roots of the peanut just below where 
the peas are formed will answer the purpose and prove better 
adapted to the work than the plow. Past methods as practised 
in Virginia, where the peanuts are removed by means of an 
ordinary plow, taking most of the nitrogen from the soil, are 
largely responsible for the rapid depletion of soil fertility in 
those lands.” 


The vines are then stacked, and when well cured the pods 
are picked off, usually by hand, tho for this purpose also ma- 
chinery may now be employed. 


“Two types of machine are employed for picking peanuts 
from the vines. A cylinder machine similar to a regular grain- 




















AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE PEANUTS WILL GROW. 


When the shaded region is entirely given up to growing peanuts, 
it is expected that there will be enough for all. 


separator except as to size has been used for several years, es- 
pecially in the districts where the Spanish variety is extensive- 
ly grown. The principal objection to all the cylinder machines 
is the tendency to break the pods and both shell and injure the 
peas. By running the cylinder quite slowly, say at 400 revolu- 
tions a minute, and feeding properly it is possible to thrash 
peanuts by using a cylinder machine with a very small percent- 
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THE 


age of loss from breakage. Pods that are merely cracked or 
that have what the growers term ‘ oyster mouths’ will not keep 
for a long period, but become rancid or are injured by small 
insects while in storage. 

“There are machines in use which work upon an entirely 
different principle from the cylinder machines and which do 
not break or injure the pods. In these machines the picking is 


done by dragging the vines over a horizontal wire mesh, and at 
the same time brushes act on the lower side of the wire screen 
Very little power is required to operate 


to remove the nuts. 





PICKING PEANUTS BY MACHINERY. 


these machines, two complete outfits being run at once by an 
eight-horse-power gasoline-engine. The capacity of these 
machines is from 250 to 500 bushels a day. In addition to re- 
moving the pods from the vines the machine has the usual 
cleaning arrangements and.a device for removing the small 
stems from the pods, delivering them in a condition suitable 
for the cleaning-factory.” 


Most people know the peanut only as it appears on the corner 
stand, but its uses are now manifeld and rapidly extending. 
Demand for it in the manufacture of all kinds of food-products 
is increasing, and by-products are used in making feeds for 
farm and dairy, while the plant itself finds wide use as a forage 
product and as a fertilizer. 


“ During recent years great quantities of shelled peanuts, es- 
pecially of the Spanish variety, have been employed for the 
manufacture of peanut butter. This butter is prepared by the 
ton in factories, is put up in bottles or tins containing from 
one-fourth pound to five pounds each, and has become very 
popular as a part of the luncheon menu and for camping and 
cruising supplies. ...... 

“The thin brown covering of the peas has a feeding value 
almost equal to that of wheat bran. These hulls are especially 
desirable for mixing with the smaller particles of broken peas 
for stock feeding. In large factories where peanuts are pre- 
pared for the manufacture of peanut butter and similar prep- 
arations the waste in the form of small particles of the meats 
and the germs is considerable and this is sold to farmers for 
feeding purposes. In some cases the waste is mixt with a 
portion of the hulls and finely ground or chopped before 
leaving the factory. Peanut hulls make an excellent bedding 
for use in stables, and by using them in this manner and 
hauling the manure upon the land their full value can be 
Optained:: 04: . 6: <6 

“The oil of the peanut belongs commercially in the same class 
as cottonseed and olive oils. Peanut oil is of a higher grade 
than cottonseed oil and of somewhat lower value than first- 
class olive oil. . . . The greater portion of the peanut oil of 
commerce is manufactured at Marseilles, France, from peanuts 
that are bought very cheaply along the coast regions of Africa 
and transported by ships as return cargo. The African-grown 
peanuts are very rich in oil, often containing as high as 50 per 
cent. With a coming shortage of cottonseed from which to 
manufacture oi] in this country there is a great possibility of 
building up a peanut-oil industry throughout the cotton belt of 
the Southern States. As already mentioned, there are thou- 
sands of acres of land now lying idle that will produce fairly 
good crops of peanuts, and their growth will improve the land. 
By combining the use of cottonseed and peanuts for ‘the pro- 
duction of oil it would be possible to keep the existing oil 
mills of the South running at a profit ‘to both the farmer and 
mill-owners.” 
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CURING A HALL OF “THE ECHOES” 


r \HE PROBLEM of detecting the sources of troublesome 
echoes in an auditorium,and of doing away with them, 
was once regarded as insoluble. It may now be added 

to the list of similar problems that modern science has solved, 

altho the solution requires some delicate and difficult work. 

The way in which the echoes in the Trocadero Hall in Paris 

were traced to their sources was described 

in these columns, and similar methods have 
recently been successful in the fine audito- 
rium of the University of Illinois. Here the 
clever plan was adopted of using a noisy 
are-light as a source of sound. As light and 
sound originated at precisely the same spot, 
and as both are subject to the same laws of 
reflection, it was easy to trace the path of 
the sound by means of its visible companion. 

We quote from The Physical Review (Ithaca) 

an abstract of a report on the matter made 

to the American Physical Society by F. R. 

Watson. We read: 

“ An investigation of the acoustics of the 
University of Illinois Auditorium has been 
carried on for more than two years. The auditorium is shaped 
nearly like a hemisphere, with several large arches breaking 
the regularity of the surface. The dimensions of the building 
are great enough to allow echoes to exist in addition to a 
reverberation........ 

“In the dearth of definite information about echoes, several 
methods were used to trace the path of sound in the auditorium. 
An attempt to locate echoes by generating a sound and listen- 
ing with the ear met with only partial success....... 

“The most satisfactory method involved the use of an alter- 
nating arc light at the focus of a parabolic reflector. In addi- 
tion to the light, the are gave two sets of sounds; one sound 
being a hum due to the alternations of the current, and, the 
second sound a successive ‘ spitting’ of the are. This latter 
sound was of short wave-length and therefore experienced little 
diffraction. It was also of suitable intensity to allow the reflect- 
ed sound to be heard easily. The bundle of light rays included 
also a bundle of sound rays, the sources of both being at the 
same place and subject to the same law of reflection. The path 





DIGGING PEANUTS WITH A POTATO-DIGGER. 


of the rays was easily found. The observer could see where 
the sound rays struck by noting the position of the spot of light. 
To trace successive reflections, small mirrors were fastened to 
the walls and the path of the reflected light followed. This 
method allowed a complete ‘ diagnosis ’ of the acoustic troubles 
of the auditorium to be made, so that methods of cure may now 
be applied intelligently and with confidence.” 
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BLUEBEARD IN OPERA 


HILDHOOD enshrines the story of Bluebeard as a trag- 
+ edy ; but maturity, aided by Mr. Maeterlinck and some 

others, reduces the legend to romance, or, as some flip- 
pant ones may claim, to a propagandist tract for woman’s suf- 
frage. In the latter sense has been received in some quarters 
the opera by Paul Dukas, which, under the title of “ Ariane et 
Barbe Bleue,” made its first appearance in this country at the 
Metropolitan on March 29. The story revealed in this opera is 
the old tale of Bluebeard known to all—with a difference. 
The earlier wives are not killed, but are held in durance; 
Ariane, the sixth, has all the curiosity proper to her type, but 
an added fearlessness and freedom and a courage to flout her 
tyrannical lord. When she finds and releases the imprisoned 
wives she tries to 
arouse in each the same 
spirit of independence 
that actuates her, and 
when she sees they are 
case-hardened in their 
slavishness to their lord 
and husband she leaves 
this household to work 
out its own destiny in 
despair or whatever 
else may come. The 
interpretation of the 
fable advanced by Mr. 
Finck in The Evening 
Post (New York) does 
not go. quite so far as 
some of his brother 
critics in viewing Ari- 
ane aS a new woman. 
He says: 

“This fable teaches 
that in a mythical po- 
lygamous community in 
France five-sixths of a 
man’s wives will prefer 
one-fifth of a husband 
each, tho he be a brute, 
to no husband. at all; 
while the sixth wife 
also: sympathizes with the brute and carefully protects him 
against his assailants. She may. come back to him—who 
knows ?—after she has tried ‘liberty’ for a while, and 
found it a delusion. After all, Ariane is not so very different 
from Selysette, Ygrane, Mélisande, Bellangéere, and Alladine. 
Like them; she is guided in her actions by curiosity. If she is 
modern (a new woman) then were Eve and Psyche and Elsa 
modern, and the heroines of many other tales of all times and 
elimes that were originally intended as object-lessons to en- 
force the maxim that women must not be too inquisitive re- 
garding their lovers or husbands, who may seem monsters, but 
in reality are gods and should be adored as such. Does even 
an Ariane care for a man for a husband, unless he is master- 
ful? Ariane has more brains than the other women in the 
story, but she is sti]l feminine; she is not a new woman; she 
would never wear a harem skirt or smoke cigarets, for she 
thoroughly realizes the importance to a woman of personal 
beauty and a sweet breath and fine attire and jewels.” 


As a musical composition Mr. Aldrich in the New York Times 


sees this work as “a remarkable achievement,” and says of the 
composer : 


“It alines him in the modern French school, most widely 
known through Debussy, more unmistakably than any of his 
previous works. And yet the music has a definite and personal 
character that Dukas can claim as his own. He has a greater 





ARIANE LEADING THE FIVE WIVES FROM THEIR PRISON 


They were not dead, as the old fable put it, but held in a sleep. Ariane wakes them from 
this nerveless acceptance of fate, and, after smashing their prison window, leads them 
into the light of day, vainly offering them a chance to leave Bluebeard. 


vigor than Debussy, tho perhaps less spontaneity ; on the whole 
a redder blood courses through the veins of this work. In its 
general quality it is wholly under the contemporaneous French 
influence. The tonalities, the character of the harmonies, and 
the harmonic progressions are those that have been so assidy- 
ously exploited in late years in Paris. This new idiom has 
entirely imprest itself upon Dukas. Only ears attuned to the 
methods of this extreme ‘ left wing’ can find the score agree. 
able in many places. It is full of chromatic and dissonant 
harmonies, of augmented intervals, and ‘ whole tone’ scales, of 
progressions of the most daring and unexpected sort. But for 
those to whom this new idiom is not of itself an outrage there 
is much that is fascinating, seizing, and beautiful in the music, 
Nor are there lacking pages that charm in a guise legs 
‘ advanced.’ ” 


This production is the one effort of the Metropolitan manage. 
ment to equal the reputation of their defeated rival, Mr. Ham. 
merstein, as a producer 
of French opera. But 
the critics hardly yield 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
the same distinguished 
success that attended 
his predecessor in this 
field. Mr. Gatti-Ce- 
sazza is charged with 
making all Maeterlinck, 
like the proverbial cats, 
look “gray at night.’ 
Because Debussy wrote 
a Maeterlinck music 
drama without melodic 
coloring the Metropol- 
itan manager may have 
thought that Dukas did 
the same thing. But 
this, remarks Mr. 
Parker in the Boston 
Transcript, is just 
what he did not do. 
The dominant person- 
ality of the librettist 
blinded the Metropoli- 
tan people to the one 
great fact in connection 
with this work new to America, that the Dukas opera is in 
line with the great French tradition. We read: 

“ ‘Ariane ’ is the lineal descendant of the French music-drama 
that began with Rameau and continued in some respects with 
Gluck, that was vulgarized by Meyerbeer, Halévy, and their 
tribe, and then eclipsed by the imitations of Wagner and that 
began to reassert. itself in the nineties in D’Indy’s ‘ Fervaal.’ 
This ‘classic’ French opera, outside the bastards of the Meyer- 
beerian obsession, chooses a large, simple, and severe drama, 
moving slowly from ample ‘ situation ’-to ample ‘ situation,’ elo- 
quent of high and deep moods and emotions and concerned with 
relatively few personages. It then expresses, characterizes, 
and clothes this drama with an equally large, severe, and elo- 
quent musical speech on the stage in flowing and significant 
declamation, staying on due occasion for suggested or sustained 
melody, and steadily borne, enforced, and revealed by the 
orchestral voices. French classic opera is aristocratically dis- 
dainful of all that is cheap, common, freakish. It will not 
compromise its own dignity. It must keep at all costs its lofty 
poise. Its goal is a controlled exaltation of utterance that, 
being controlled, is the more significant and poignant. Now 
‘ Ariane,’ as Dukas conceived and wrote it and as it is per: 
formed at the Opéra Comique, is neither more nor less than 8 
classic French opera, in the writing of which the composer has 


followed the symphonic ways of Franck and used'the harmonic 
and other innovations of the newer French music. 


CHAMBER. 
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“ Being such, ‘ Ariane’ ought to be performed in the fashion 
proper to classic French opera—that is to say, with the utmost 
amplitude and severity of style, and with a large eloquence, a 
due elasticity, and an intense gravity of expression. Asit was, 
Mr. Toscanini sought to make the orchestral part of the opera 
as subdued, as mysterious, as vague, and suggestive as is the 
orchestral part of ‘ Pelléas.? He would not let his band speak 
out; he dissected the music into its minutiz until each detail 
was as precise as tho it were an item in an orchestral table of 
contents; he was expository and not emotional; or he kept 
Dukas to a half-voice where the composer would fain discourse 
or sing full-throatedly. He seemed to conceive Dukas as a 
somewhat fuller-bodied Debussy. The inevitable result was 
a performance of surprizing tameness.” 





~BOOKS THAT KINGS MAY WRITE 


HEN EMPEROR WILLIAM writes a book or paints 

VW a picture he never avers that he feels himself pre- 
vented by his very kingship from “ taking sides.” 

This, however, is the modest apology of the King of Italy. 
He has lately written a book on finance. It is not the 
sort of subject one would look to find treated by this King, 
points out the Italian historian Ferrero. Something more in 
the line of purely cultural subjects might be his natural predi- 
lection. Such an ambition might correspond to the desire his 
ancestors evinced to partake in warfare or to mix in politics. 
But whatever his personal opinions and sympathies, says Signor 
Ferrero, the King of Italy felt that “ he must not take sides in 
the questions which the intellectual world is battling with,” 
and “ being King, he must involve himself in no essential ques- 
tion of principle.” So his work deals with the most impersonal 
subject he could find, and it is called “Corpus nummorum 
Italicorum”—a “ sort of catalog of the moneys coined in Italy, 
either by Italians or foreigners, from the Middle Ages up to 
the present.” Such a work, declares Signor Ferrero in Le 
Figaro (Paris), “necessitates lifelong abnegation and total 
self-effacement of the author,” but it can not, however, repre- 
sent the King, who is “a man of decided personality, is ex- 





THE NURSE WHO HAS NOT A SOUL ABOVE JEWELS. 


She is fondling one of the beguiling treasures found in the cham- 
bers to which Bluebeard has given free entrance. 
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tremely intellectual, and fond of discussion.” The historian 


goes on to say of Victor Emmanuel: 


“His mind is of a critical and dialectical turn. He has a 








* ARIANE” WITH THE KEY OF THE FORBIDDEN ROOM. 


She disdains the chambers of jewels and gold and holds aloft the 
key to the mystery of Bluebeard’s castle. 


keen sense of the realities of life and a penetrating intuition. 
He may be a trifle’ pessimistic, perhaps, but so are all men of 
critical mind. And to me he seemed much more inclined to 
meditation and discussion than to erudition. In fact, his intel- 
lectual personality almost clashes with the latter. Why then 
did he choose to efface this personality ? 

“TI do not pretend to solve this psychological problem, if it is 
one. But in looking at the volume before me, I can not help 
thinking that the great mass of people often form incorrect 
opinions about the rulers of kingdoms. The masses still 
imagine that a king is a man who can do anything he likes, 
when, as a matter of fact, many things are denied kings which 
are allowed all other persons. This is the result of the evolu- 
tion of modern society. The State must maintain strict impar- 
tiality in the struggle between the many forces which all fight 
for supremacy. The symbol of unity of State is the King. 

“The King once said to me: ‘ The State is no longer the ruling 
power. Many other forces are growing up around it and are 
limiting its power. The press, for instance, and the intellectual 
classes, as well as great financial interests and trade-unions. 
All these forces—whose interests and objects are widely 
divergent—must be taken into consideration. If the State 
fails to maintain its authority, there is no reason for believing 
that other social forces will keep theirs. You have only to ob- 
serve what has happened to religion and the aristocracy.’ ” 


The King did not pursue his remarks, but Mr. Ferrero recalled 
that statement as he turned the pages of “ Corpus nummorum 
Italicorum,” seeing in it the ambition of Victor Emmanuel “ to 
partake in the intellectual renaissance, which, like the economi- 
cal uplift, is the aim of the present generation.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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LITERATURE NOT BEHOLDEN TO 
“Tr. for. 


ORD MORLEY was wondering the other day what effect 
democracy would have “ upon the great, the noble, the 
difficult art of letters.” Well, it appears that in spite 
of all the influence that is supposed to rise from Walt Whitman, 
that fountain-head of democracy, it won’t have any effect. 
Walt hasn’t any influence now, declares a writer in Blackwood’s 
(London), who “ muses without method” and never tells his 
name. And “the People,” enthroned at the polling-booth, 
find that their influence begins and ends there. “ Beyond 
the domain of politics the People has no existence,” declares 
this cock-sure scion of 8a fine old conservatism. “ Nobody in 
the world, save the interested politician, would dream of flat- 
tering it. It exerts not the smallest influence upon any of the 
arts, because between the two there is and can be no point of 
contact.” “The People may ruin an empire, it has always 
ruined every empire upon which it has laid an idle finger,” he 
remarks, perhaps with a sad backward glance over the immedi- 
ate past years of English political life. But, “it may not 
change by its numbers the form of a single book, or outvote 
the beauty of a single canvas.” Then, lest the best seller or 
the popular painter would seem to be overlooked, he muses: 
“The printed matter which is provided for its amusement, the 
pictures designed to satisfy its curiosity, live only in its 
momentary approbation. , A brief day and they aretorn to 
shreds, or used, perchance, to enwrap cheap food.” This is not 
attributed, however, to wilfulness or caprice, or envy and 
malice. We read: 


“Literature, then, is not antidemocratic, merely because it 
does not recognize the democracy. Its roots are sunk deep into 
the past. It lives by law and tradition, by all those restraints 
and impulses which the People has been taught by demagogs 
to despise. The chain which binds the present to the worlds 
of Moses and Homer is unbroken in asingle link. The material 
of literature may change with the lapsing years. Its form and 
purpose are unalterable. Now and again, a writer, greatly 
daring, has neglected the laws of his craft, and never has his 
license escaped punishment. And by a just irony, he who 
sacrifices his conscience for a large circulation, who, like the 
politician, puts his faith in the god of numbers, is speedily 
whelmed in oblivion. You will search history in vain for any 
contradiction of this universal principle. No form of govern- 
ment, no popular boastfulness, has ever impaired the native 
aristocracy of letters. When the Athenian Empire crumbled 
to pieces at the touch of radical socialism, Aristophanes sang 
its dirge of death in the loftiest strains of poetry.” 


The writer goes on to attempt to prove his point by the very 
literature that might be supposed to furnish his defeat—our 
own. Thus he writes: 


“ Of all the countries in the world none has proved itself more 
genuinely democratic in temper, if not in constitution, than the 
United States of America. Here, if anywhere, we might ex- 
pect to find a literature shaped or influenced by the will of the 
People. Yet the literature of the United States differs neither 
in design nor in form from the English literature which was 
its origin. The men of letters who have worked and thought 
on the other side of the Atlantic have made little attempt to 
ereate a new system for themselves. They have obeyed the 
voice of tradition as patiently as their English colleagues. 
They have abjured license with the loyal respect of artists, and 
they are not separated by democratic extravagance from the 
main stream of literary achievement.. Poe showed so fine an 
observance of the laws of art, that he has been as quick an in- 
spiration to France as to England. If Thoreau’s material were 
fresh to experience, it was treated with the beauty and rever- 
ence of ancient days. Even the respectable anarch of Boston, 
Emerson himself, respected his craft too highly ever to out- 
rage the least of its conventions. Parkman is an historian as 
Gibbon is an historian, and he must be measured by the old 
standards. Hawthorne and James and Howells are in the 
straight line of descent from Fielding, our prose Homer. One 
experiment and one experiment alone has been made in demo- 
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cratic poetry, and that experiment, if it has encouraged parody, 
has not tempted imitation. Walt Whitman stands apart, an 
awful warning to those who would break the laws of literature. 
He came before the world a strange, inchoate monster, a savage 
with a half-articulate voice, one who might perchance have 
been a poet had he not dried up the wells of poetry in his breast. 
Already he is forgotten, with all his tricks of polyglot famili- 
arity and Yankee journalism. Now and again he may be men- 
tioned as the drunken helot of literature; the best and the least 
characteristic of his works will be cited in anthologies; and 
another generation will recognize that he was tolerable only 
when he abandoned his antics and did his utmost to conform to 
the rules of his craft. Yet he lived not in vain, for he proved, 
even to the doubter, that there is no music without melody, 
and that poetry can not be fashioned in contempt of sound and 
sense, 





NEW YORK’S IMPERILED DOCUMENTS 


HEN THE first news of the Albany fire was pub- 

W lished it looked as tho the New World had ranged 

itself with the Old in the irrevocable destruction of 
precious historical manuscripts and public documents. The 
burning of the Alexandrian Library, the loss of 12,000 books at 
Cremona in 1569, the great fire of London, the destruction of 
the magnificent library of Strasburg in 1870, were disasters 
over which bibliophiles still mourn. But these losses were 
with one exception the fortunes of war. That the precious 
historical documents relating to the affairs of Sir William 
Johnson should burn at Albany and leave no published records 
are losses for which modern science and foresight can have no 
excuse. There is comfort alone in the fact that the case is not 
as bad as it might have been. 

Turning from discussions of the enormous graft involved in 
the construction of the building from 1867 to 1905—its papier- 
maché ceiling that should have been quartered oak, and similar 
matters of civic interest—papers like the Boston Evening Tran- 
script devote much space to the cheering news of the rescue of 
many precious records that were at first believed to have been 
irretrievably ruined by fire and water. The Capitol Library 
was peculiarly rich in historic material. In its archives were 
many papers, some of them not yet printed or used by histori- 
ans, relating to important episodes in the varied history of New 
York—the doings of Dutch directors and patroons and English 
colonial governors, the transactions of Sir William Johnson 
with the sachems of the Six Nations of the great league of the 
Iroquois, and numerous collections bearing upon the War of the 
Revolution. Perhaps the most important papers in the last 
category, the documents that proved Benedict Arnold’s treason 
and insured Major John André’s conviction as a spy, were 
among those rescued. 

In addition to copies of early laws, charters, and constitutions 
of the colony and State, the documents saved include the fol- 
lowing of more than local interest: 


“Grant from King Charles II. to his brother James, Duke of 
York, of the land included in the present State of Maine, the 
territory from the Connecticut River to the Delaware River, 
Long Island, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. 

“ Autographs of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

“ André papers, thirteen manuscripts, in Levant case, found 
in the boots of Major John André when captured by Paulding, 
Williams, and Van Wart, on his return from his visit to Bene- 


dict Arnold at West Point, with his passes and other papers. — 


“ Washington’s opinion of the surviving generals of the Revo-. 
lution, written in the winter of 1791-92, after the defeat. of 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair by the Indians in the autumn of 1791.: 

“Draft of President Lincoln’s first emancipation proclama- 
tion, September 22, 1862. The manuscript was presented by 
the President to the Albany Relief Bazaar on January 4, 1864, 
and by means of a lottery organized by the bazaar brought 
$1,100 to its funds. In 1865 it was bought by vote of the New 
York State legislature for $1,000. 
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“Two copies of Bradford’s Laws, printed by William Bradford 
jn 1654, the first book printed in New York.” 

The records of the War of 1812 were likewise found un- 
damaged. 

While the fire destroyed many of the documents in the Van 
Rensselaer collection relating to the great Dutch patroonship 
of Rensselaerwyck, a private estate comprizing the present 
counties of Albany and Rensselaer, some of the most impor- 
tant were preserved. These brands snatched from the burning 
include a map of the colony of Rensselaerwyck of about 1632, 
the charter; of the col- 
ony dated November 4, 
1688, and the following 
documents and relics of 
later date : 


“Commission to Philip 
Schuyler as Major-Gen- 
eral in the Continental 
Army, Philadelphia, 
June 19, 1775, signed by 
John Hancock. 

*“Draft of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, 
written in the spring 
of 1796. 

“Tabulated statement 
of Washington’s house- 
hold expenses of 1789. 

“Washington relics, in- 
cluding : Pistol present- 
ed by Lafayette, gold 
watch, chain, and two 
seals; box of surveying 
instruments; compass 
made by D. Ritten- 
house; tripod; measur- 
ing-chain, large; meas- 
uring-chain, small; six 
marking-pins; table 
napkins; large pearl but- 
ton from dress-coat.” 


The wampum belts of 
the Iroquois Confeder- 
acy, placed in the State 
Library about fifteen 
years ago when the sur- 
vivors of the Six Indian Nations in grand council named the 
State Library as Wampumkeeper, were also saved. 

The lost documents include twenty-three large volumes of 
Dutch records of the Government of New Amsterdam from 
1634 to 1674; about 10,000 papers of Sir William Johnson, whose 
skilful dealings with the Iroquois bound them to the English 
cause in the French and Indian War; and the mass of the Van 
Rensselaer papers, including the complete records of the Dutch 
West India Company, giving the history of the early Dutch 
colony of New Netherland, an enormous number of English 
colonial documents, and an exhaustive collection of Revolution- 
ary manuscripts with. autograph letters from officers who took 
part in the War of Independence. 

Dispatches from Albany to the New York Evening Post say 
that the celebrated sword said to have been sent to Washington 
by Frederick the Great, was found undamaged under a heap of 
burned books. And some of the scorched books and papers can 
be partly saved or copied. To quote: 

“A preliminary survey of the saved manuscript material in 
the State archives shows that approximately one-third of it is 
probably in condition where it may either be actually saved or 
copied. The lower shelves in the document manuscript room 
were unharmed save by water. At present there is a heap of 
débris and partly burned paper covering the floor of this room 


to a depth of six or eight feet. 


“Most of it is frozen stiff at present. When this is carried 
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THE MORNING AFTER IN THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 


Books and manuscripts worth their weight in gold to the historian were found scorched and 
sodden with water. Many are irrevocably lost. 
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away and sorted over, it is thought that a good deal of valuable 
material will be found to be in such shape that it can be at 
least transcribed. An onlooker in a few minutes this morning 
picked out a batch of papers of the Committee of Safety, a 
revolutionary body, which were only burned about the edges 
and soaked with water. These constituted part of the valuable 
revolutionary collection. There are many papers here in no 
worse shape; and, if carefully treated, many of them can be 
saved. That is the work that a part of the library staff will 
be engaged in for the next few months. 

“It has been found that by a lucky chance that portion of 
the early Dutch Colonial records that had never been printed 
have been saved prac- 
tically intact. Two- 
thirds of the whole 
Dutch collection was 
destroyed, but most of 
it had been reprinted, 
altho not in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
One-third had never 
been printed, and this 
occupied the lower 
shelves, which were 
only damaged by water. 

“Of the Revolution- 
ary papers, probably 
one-third are saved. 
Many of those lost had 
been printed in some 
collections, but the loss 


fee eae & 


here will probably 
prove one of the most 
severe. Of the old 


English Colonial rec- 
ords and documents 
probably one-third has 
been saved. There is 
just one ameliorating 


circumstance in con- 
nection witk these 
English records. They 


exist, or a greater part 
of them exist, in dupli- 
cate in the Public Rec- 
ords Office in Lon- 
don, and they can be 
transcribed. But the 
actual original records 
of course can not be 
restored. 

“Experts will set to 
work at once examining piece by piece the papers saved from 
the wreck. An examination has shown that many volumes that 
have been burned can be saved so far as the text is concerned. If 
carefully handled, a page that is burned to a cinder can be copied 
before it falls to pieces. There are experts who make a business 
of transcribing burned records, and this plan will be adopted in 
an endeavor to save some of the burned manuscripts here. 

“Great batches of papers are found burned only around the 
edges and frozen together in a solid lump. It is impossible to 
tell at the present time what many of these are, and how far 
they can be saved, but the experts expect to be able to save a 
great part of the stuff that is found in this condition. Your 
correspondent picked out from a heap of burned material to- 
day what appeared to be a chunk of ice. When examined more 
closely, it was found to be a batch of papers relating to the 
Washington family, and including copies of wills and other 
papers of the ancestors of George Washington.” 


The measures best adapted to the preservation of valuable 
historical papers and documents, says the Springfield Republi- 
can, should never be neglected by those charged with their safe- 
guarding. Further: 


“In too many States, it may be feared, the conditions are 
fully as reprehensible as they were in the New York State 
Capitol; and one can only inquire with a feeling of uneasiness 
how well protected against destruction are the many collections 
held by private historical and antiquarian societies, libraries, 
both public and private, and other associations which may have 
become possest of some priceless treasure.” 
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CHICAGO'S “APOSTLE TO THE BUMS” 


6G MOKE-COVERED, filthy, noisome,” pronounced by W. 
S T. Stead to be worse than any prison he had seen in 
Russia, the Harrison Street jail in Chicago houses 
more criminals in the course of a year than any other police- 
station in the world, says Bruce Barton, in The Congregational- 
ist and Christian World (Boston). No man enters there, 
save by necessity, excepting only R. H. McBride, self-appointed 
“ Apostle to the Bums.” Every Sunday morning for six years, 
McBride, “ sustained by a gospel which stooped to the gutter to 
rescue him,” has invaded the prison corridors with a baby organ 
and a Bibie to hold a religious service before the rough faces 
that stare out at him from behind the rusty bars. No one 
knows of this work but the 
prisoners and their turnkey, 
but, asserts Mr. Barton, of the 
15,468 men who have been con- 
fined in the Harrison Street 
Station during these years, 
18,295, “eight out of ten of 
Chicago’s very worst,” “have 
knelt with McBride on the damp 
cellar floor, at the end of his 
services, while he has sought 
God’s love and blessing for 
them.” McBride’s life - story 
explains his success in this 
stony and neglected field. We 
read : 


“Five years spent in a rail- 
road office, five years in various 
low saloons and barrel houses, 
and finally a transcendent night 
in which he wandered into the 
Life Boat Mission under the 
impression that it was a new 
saloon, and found there a differ- 
ent spiritual comfort—these 
are the stages of his prepara- 
tion. To the men and women 
before whom he is sent, they 
are more valuable than twenty 
years of scholarship. They are 
his credentials, the seal that 
what he says is true, the proof 
that his gospel can do what he claims it will. That he who 
was once where they are is now able to face the world with 
the confident smile of hope is worth more in Harrison Street 
than all the law and the prophets.” 


The writer tells of going to Harrison Street and witnessing 
“the miracle of those sin-seared faces melted under the 
message of love” 


“We picked our way down a dingy stairway, and were halted 
for a moment by the huge iron gate at the bottom. But the 
magic of McBride’s name admitted us, and we found him just 
starting his service in the men’s corridors. There was little 
time to look around, but we could not fail to see the leaky water- 
pipes dropping great puddles to the floor, the grimness of the 
whole interior, the hard, scarred faces peering through the 
bars. Nor could we escape the odor of disinfectant doing un- 
equal battle with a score of more aggressive smells, testifying 
to the barbarity of the sanitary arrangements. The organ was 
playing; some one thrust a song-book toward us, and singing 
mechanically we watched McBride march up and down the 
corridor, pouring out his praise in a voice melodious in its 
vehemence, pushing books through the iron bars, and urging 
the eighteen men behind them into the choruses. 

* After a bit a lady recited the Twenty-third Psalm; and 
then McBride. There was no introduction, no rounded periods, 





“IT WAS IN PRISON AND YE CAME UNTO ME.” 


R. H. McBride (at the left) holding a Sunday-morning service in the 
‘drunks’ corridor’’ of the Harrison Street Police Station, Chicago. Many 
a man has dated his reformation from one of these services. 


nothing that you look forin asermon. He just drew off a bit, 
squared his shoulders, and struck right out in short, hard sen. 
tences, that almost made a noise of impact as they hit home, 
It was all about my Friend and your Friend, who doesn’t care 
about clothes nor clean faces, but just for men. 

“* He took me out of a barrel house, boys, and gave me a new 
chance, and he’]] do the same for you. Take my word for it; 
I know. And he wants you; he died to save you; won’t you 
listen to him?’ 

“ And then: 

“*We’re going to close with just a word of prayer, boys, and 
I want those who want to be remembered before the Father, 
and will kneel down with us, to please hold up their hands, 
Thank you, boys, thank you, boys, thank you.’ ” 


To the amazement of the visitors, one hand went up after 
another, until “ the whole eighteen not only lifted their hands, 
but knelt forward clumsily on 
the hard, cold floor.” The next 
service was to be held at the 
drunks’ cells, at the other end 
of the building, whence “ floated 
parodies, rude jests, and now 
and then the Master’s name 
thrown back in _ blasphemy.’ 
McBride did not hesitate— 


“Down that narrow corridor 
he strode, and set the organ 
square in front of the middle 
cell. By the time I had lagged 
in behind him, still opprest by 
the ribaldry, doubting the 
event, the books had been dis- 
tributed and the first hymn 
was under way. 

“It was indeed such an audi- 
ence as few men have looked 
upon. Four boys, hardly in 
their teens, were herded into 
the first cell, altho: the bench 
provides sleeping-room for only 
one. Two men of years but 
pitifully little wisdom shared 
the next; in the third a be 
sotted and uncomprehending 
individual ; and finally, a verite- 
ble side-show group—an Irish- 
man, a Syrian, a negro, anda 
Swede, sobered somewhat by 
the night’s hard experience, 
hating themselves and_ the 
world. The jests, the curses, even the thick mutter of the 
uncomprehending one that ‘ there ain’t no God,’ passed by with 
out affecting us. 

“McBride drew himself a little straighter at each successive 
one, with the attitude of a man commissioned by a personal 
God to do battle with a very real and personal devil; and the 
service went unwaveringly on, gathering some momentum a 
it went. After we had sung several hymns one of the boys 
plucked up a bit of courage, and, delving back into the long 
unlighted portion of his memory, called for ‘ When the Roll ls 
Called Up Yonder.’ So we finished off with that.” 


After the sermon, a “ straightforward call of a saved man to 
those who once might have been his comrades,” McBride 
“ prayed a simple but all-effective prayer. And nine of those 
eleven were down on the hard floor with us.” 

How much good does it do? McBride does not know, says 
Mr. Barton; “nor do I.” But he gives one typical instance 
of reformation—the case of a young Kentuckian, who was col 
verted through McBride, and later conducted a Bible clas 
while serving sentence in a Kentucky penitentiary. Months 
afterward a message came from the warden “ stating that the 
man had died, and had sent his blessing to McBride, with 4 
promise to stand waiting for him on the other shore.” 
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A CATHOLIC THRUST AT FOGAZZARO'S 
“SAINT” 


OGAZZARO’S “SAINT” was admired most by people 
HF who knew nothing about saints, remarks the editor of 

America (New York), the organ of the Jesuit order in 
this country. This “saint” seemed to be “ welcomed in all 
quarters except that of the Catholic Church,” where he was 
“banned,” and placed on the Index. Why was this? The 
secret of it, according to this writer, was that the Modernists 
needed a saint, could not find one to suit them in the world of 
reality, and so had a novelist conjure one up from his imagina- 
tion. So we have “a theatric saint, done in the best manner 
of Hall Caine or Marie Corelli.” The ignorant were delighted, 
but it made the judicious grieve. America examines the “ saint ” 
of Fogazzaro and finds that his main idea was to put con- 
duct above belief. 
This, we are told, 
is preposterous. 
We read: 


“It takes more 
than a subtle stu- 
dent in emotions to 
analyze the spiri- 
tual experiences of 
atrue saint. The 
psychology of holi- 
ness is quite out- 
side and beyond 
the perky note- 
book investiga- 
tions and midnight 
fevers of a popu- 
lar novelist. Fo- 
gazzaro’s ‘ Saint’ 
would appear very 
incongruous and ill 
at ease, indeed, in 
the company of 
such reformers as 
Philip Neri, Te- 
resa, John of the aaa 
SALVATION 
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THE SALVATION ARMY IN INDIA 
AN THE Salvation Army makes its appeal especially to 


the “submerged ” classes, it is not surprizing to find 

that it is doing a large work in India, where there is 
probably a greater number of that description than anywhere 
else in the world. The War Cry (New York, April 1) has an 
article on this subject that will bring new ideas to those who 
imagine that the activities of the Army are confined to the 
cities of America andGreat Britain. Here is a picturesque bit 
from The War Cry’s account: 


“ We have during the year undertaken the special care of the 
Doms, a tribe of professional thieves whom we have commenced 
training in useful occupations. We have formed a band of the 
converts, a former hangman being the bandmaster.” 


In former years the unconverted natives used to attack and 
beat the converts, 
burn their homes, 
or have them ar- 
rested on some 
thin or trumped- 
up charge 


“But now things 
are so changed 
that it is not un- 
common for us to 
be sent for to ac- 
cept the surrender 
of a whole village 
to Christ and to 
give the villagers 
new names... . 
In one village in 
the Punjab this 
year an idol tree 
was cut down, and 
the wood used to 
build a school- 
room.” 





The total num- 


Cross, Catherine ber of converts is 
of Siena, Charles Adjutant Lewis (from America) and Adjutant Matthew, with his family, of the Army’s + eben) teat 
Borromeo, or Igna- Training College at Poona. no scaved, u 


tius Loyola. The 

best proof of this, perhaps, is the startling popularity. of 
Fogazzaro’s ‘ Saint’ among persons who have not the slightest 
curiosity or interest in the others. Reformers like the latter 
are not of the kind that recommends itself to the Modernist 
mind. The Modernist ‘saint’ spends much time in describing 
the narrow views and selfish intrigues of ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, 2 most uncharitable occupation for a saint; he tells his 
followers tu carry out their peculiar tenets in secret, not to sign 
their names to their pamphlets and articles and works, lest 
Rome should denounce them, a rather dishonest course for 
either a saint or a sinner.. The ‘saint’ does and says and 
teaches many things, in the contemplation of which the saints 
we know of would shudder; we can not name them all; but his 
fundamental doctrine, the one which makes him so lovable to 
non-Catholics, the one which makes him so different from the 
saints of history, is that dogma is of very little worth, that 
it makes no difference what we believe, or whether we believe 
or not, so long as we live upright lives. 

“Tt is like saying that it makes no difference what we eat, 
or whether we eat or not, so long as we keep strong. The 
Modernist ‘ saint’ isin.this at one with all modern Protestant- 
ism and unfaith, that, contrary to the real saints, he belittles 
the importance of dogmatic belief, and urges the claims of con- 
duct and practise over those of doctrine; as if one’s conduct 
were independent of and separate from one’s views. So might 
we urge a builder to ply his trade and forget mechanical laws. 
Right thinking is, in the supernatural life of the Church, the 
essential preamble and condition of right acting. This is also 
a natural law of supreme import. The certain revenge of this 
outraged law, which makes correct conduct depend upon the 
apprehension of the truth, is the ultimate crumbling away of 
the most elaborately delicate moral structures.” 


these paragraphs 
show that the work is assuming considerable proportions: 


“Describing a journey of 5,000 miles throughout the whole 
country, Colonel Sowton gives some striking facts indicative 
of the vast extent of our work. He traveled from the north 
for two and a half days, first by train to Bombay, where, in 
our Central Training College, he found forty cadets, all of 
whom understood English. We have recently adopted the plan 
of gathering all such together for training, so that we shall 
have in all parts of India officers fully acquainted with our 
English literature and with each other. From Bombay, three 
days by steamer brought the Colonel to Colombo, where he 
visited three of our four corps, and publicly enrolled sixty new 
soldiers. He then went tosee the village work, traveling 
mostly by ox-cart. He was met at one village by a great pro- 
cession with tom-toms and was much struck with the pictur- 
esque effect of our red uniforms on the dark-skinned soldiers. 
All the people had stopt their work in the rice-fields for the 
occasion. After a most enthusiastic meeting, at which several 
sought salvation, the Colonel started again on his night journey 
to South India. 

“There he found our sister-leader for that part of India 
(Colonel Case) just back from a journey, in the course of which 
she had seen 500 people seeking salvation. In order to continue 
his journey to Trivandrum the Colonel had now to enjoy sixteen 
hours’ punting in a boat, at what was thought the fast speed 
of three miles an hour. Here he inspected our Industrial 
Schools, in which we are training some forty or fifty boys and 
an equal number of girls. Leaving this place at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, he traveled by ox-cart the fifty-six miles’ 
journey to Nagercoil, arriving at eight o’clock the next morning. 
In our hospital there he found that four native apothecaries 
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employed had got converted. We have at the same place a 
training-college for fifty cadets, and schools for sixty boys and 
sixty girls. In the surrounding villages we have corps and out- 
posts, generally with day-schools attached to them. Several 
thousands of people in this neighborhood are either our soldiers 
or adherents—the latter being aname we have adopted in India 
to define those who, without making a profession of salvation, 
place themselves and their homes entirely under the direction 
of our officers, destroying their gods and temples, and regularly 
attending our meetings.” 


The Army is aiding the natives industrially as well: 


“These villagers have been very much helped in recent years 
by means of a loom, invented by one of our officers. In this 
loom, by a very simple leather attachment, the same motion 
which all who have seen a weaver at work are familiar with, 
by which he pushes back the ‘ slay,’ at the same time throws 
the shuttles, so that he is able to double the amount of cloth 
daily produced. We have also made employment for many by 
means of factories for the manufacture of these looms, and 
sheds where the use of them is taught. We have also a canal- 
boat traveling through one district, where weaving is the com- 
mon employment, and upon which the new loom, the weaving, 
and its results are shown to the people.” 





THE CHEERFUL GIVERS OF HINGHWA 


population of Southwestern China goes to feed “the 
voracious appetite of some dumb idol ” or the no less ex- 

acting ministrants at their shrines, says Mr. Harry G. Dildine 
in The Epworth Herald (Chicago). Furthermore, he is con- 
vinced that, in the three counties of Hinghwa, Yungchun, and 
Tehwa, the old worship consumes over a quarter of the total 
yearly earnings of the people. But the question is asked : “ When 
these Chinese who have been accustomed to spend so freely for 
the maintenance of other religious institutions come into the 
Church, do they bring that same fourth over entire and invest 
it in the new faith?” Virtually, they do, is the reply of this 
writer, drawn from his experience as a member of the Hinghwa 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This answer, 
he adds, “ will be appreciated only when we understand some- 
thing of the great change that is made in a man’s earning 
power by the fact that he makes a profession of Christianity.” 
By keeping the Sabbath, we are reminded, “ the Christian 
merchant is probably surrendering to his nearest competitor a 
part of the trade that he might well have had. Yet the only 


| es fourth bushel of rice that is raised by the heathen 





By courtesy of ** The Epworth Herald, ” 


ORCHESTRA OF THE HINGHWA BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


reply he makes is to hang on the closed door of his shop the 


words, ‘ Ceremonious Worship Day.’” Others are handicapped 
in like manner: 


“ The farmer finds it quite as expensive a practise for himself 
to cease work on Sunday while all others plow or reap. The 
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burden-bearer is so bound to the gang with which he travels 
that to keep his one day he must frequently lose two or three 
as he waits for his partners to return.” 


Besides the usual social and commercial boycott that the con- 
vert always has to face, a peculiar condition confronts many 
of the Hinghwa Christians: 


“Large parts of the estates of their ancestors have been set 
aside as endowments for the temples and ancestral halls in 
which the clan is interested. Insome places a third of the land 
belonging to the village is tied up inthis way. It is farmed in 
turn by members of the different divisions of the clan. The 
privilege of farming the land involves giving a feast before the 





By courtesy of :*The Epworth Herald,’ 


CARRYING WOOD TO EARN MONEY FOR THE PREACHER. 


idol or ancestral tablets and performing certain sacrifices at 
their altars. Because the convert feels obliged to keep free 
from idolatry, he must lose here from a fourth to a half of the 
natural gain on these crops.” 


“Now what about that fourth that used to be spent in idol- 
atry?” “Doesit not seem,” remarks Mr. Dildine, “as tho most 
of it had been consumed before the convert ever saw it?” 

Then he goes on to show how generously and unselfishly these 
Chinese Christians of the Hinghwa Conference do give toward 
the maintenance of their new worship and the advancement of 
their new faith: 


“For the year 1909 our 5,944 members and probationers, tho 
not the wealthy men of their villages, and tho deprived of some 
of their best givers by the plague, contributed for pastoral sup- 
port and missions the sum of $6,090.37, an average of $1.02 
each. Thisrepresents the price of the board of the whole mem- 
bership for about twenty days or more than the net wage of 
each wage-earner for over two weeks. To have consecrated 
the results of as many days of labor for the skilled mason or 
carpenter, each of our American Methodists must nearly have 
doubled his subscription. Our Hinghwa City Circuit, after 
paying all local expenses and $450 for the entire support of its 
pastors, gave $600 for work elsewhere. Not all of our congre- 
gations are large enough to do this. For the Conference as a 
whole, even such strenuous giving as they practise leaves about 
half the salaries of their Chinese preachers to be found from 
other sources. The day has not yet arrived when they shall 
need no more aid from their American friends. Their interest 
in opium reform led them at a single meeting to give $500, 
enough to afford treatment for 400 victims of the drug. For 
years they have been lifting heavily at church-building schemes. 
Every third preaching-place in our two western districts has 
bought its plot of ground and stands ready with half the price 
of anew church home. They challenge us to meet them half- 
way with another $2,500. 

“Can we imagine that we are making our contributions, not 
in the midst of a civilization where every second person makes 
an open profession of some form of Christianity, but where only 
one other soul in each 600 has ceased to be a serious menace to 
our welfare? If so, we can understand how to honor the 
marked benevolence of, the Chinese brethren who out of their 


limited resources are contributing for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God.” 
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PROSPECTS FOR THIS YEAR 


VV ANAGERS of the Atlantic steamship 
1 companies are by no means always 
agreed in their forecasts of the quality and vol- 
ume of a season’s travel. Last year more 
passengers and steamers crossed the Atlantic 
than ever before, but a variety of opinions 
may be found as to what will happen this 
summer. For the unparalleled exodus of last 
year good reasons are found. Early in the 
year the situation in the business world was 





AT THE ELEVATOR DOOR ON THE 
‘““GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


STEAMSHIP 


good; no disturbing element was seen on the 
horizon. The Passion Play at Oberammergau 
furnished a strong special attraction for those 
who had been uncertain whether to pass a 
vacation in Europe or at home. Instead of 
the Passion Play, the coronation of King 
George V. in June offers this year an unusual 
sétraction for European travel, altho there is a 
diversity of opinion as to whether it will prove 
attractive to the average tourist. The coming 
extra session“of Congress is cited by pessimist- 
observers as offering an uncertain factor, 
inthe volume of this summer’s travel. There 
sno doubt that the advance bookings with 
practically all the companies are, 
for the season, phenomenally large. 
Mainly on this account a number 
of managers take optimistic views. 
Speaking of the changes that have 
teently taken place in foreign 
ttavel Mr. Emil L. Boas, Resident 
Director and General Manager of 
the Hamburg-American Line, said 
recently : 


“Ocean travel in the past ten 
years has been undergoing a steady 
tansformation. In previous years 
theseason was well defined. Ev- 
ttybody desired to leave or return 
ttabout the same time. With the 
advent of larger ships and cruising 
feamers all the comforts that the 
modern hotels ashore can afford 
lave been provided. Increase in 
ize has brought steadiness in a sea 
Way, greatly adding to the pleasure 
& voyage. 

“At the present time a large 





IN THE KITCHEN FOR THE FIRST-CLASS TABLE OF 
LINER. 


number of tourists on four of our cruising 
steamers are in different parts of the world, 
the greater part of them coming from this 
country. The Bluecher is returning from a 
trip to the Straits of Magellan; the Cleveland 
is cruising in the Mediterranean, while pas- 
sengers on the Moltke are inspecting the Pan- 
ama Canal, and those on the Hamburg are 
visiting the West Indies. 

“Tn the past a trip around the world was 
looked upon as an important personal event, 
requiring considerable thought and time in 
preparation. The success of the last cruise 
around the world of the Cleveland demon- 
strated the advisability of adding another 
to our present list of sixty-eight services, 
that of a ‘belt line’ around the world. Since 
the announcement of this service, the book- 
ings have confirmed our 
judgment. We have de- 
cided to make this service 
an annual event. 

“In the transatlantic 
trade, the indications are 
that there will be a 
steady migration well into 
the summer. To show 
how the spirit of travel 
has taken hold of the 
public, let me say we have 
several bookings of pas- 
sengers, now returning 
from the Straits of Magel- 
lan, for the North Cape 
Cruise aboard our three 
cruising steamers. In 
order to meet the de- 
mand for cruising steam- 
ers, we are now placing 
in service the 16,000-ton 
steamer, Victoria Louise, 
to carry only first-cabin 


A ‘*GOOD-BY”’ 


will make her maiden voyage from New York 
on June 28. Her sister ship, the Titanic, 
will be launched on May 31, and be in com- 
mission in January, 1912. 

The Olympic has a registered tonnage of 45,- 
000. Her length is 882 feet, six inches; her 
breadth 94 feet; her height from top of funnel 
to keel, 175 feet. It is estimated that in 
length she would overtop, by 182 feet, the 
Metropolitan Tower in New York, the highest 
office building in the world. The Olympic’s 
passenger capacity is 2,500; her crew 860. 


Another new steamer this season will be the 
Cunarder, Franconia, attached to the Boston 
service, and the largest boat that ever entered 
Boston Harbor. During the winter she will be 





CROWD ON SAILING DAY IN NEW YORK. 


crowd is standing on the end of the pier while the ship 


passengers. 
According to actual moves out 
figures a total of one 


and a quarter million people crossed the 
Atlantic last year. This year, it is said, the 
bookings on all lines, up to the last week in 
March, indicated that even this record figure 
would be broken. The Coronation will start 
the tide earlier than usual; this may account 
for the increase in advance bookings at this 
time in the season. Most of the lines are 
building new boats. One of the managers 
recently remarked that every twenty years 
an entire transatlantic fleet is renewed. The 
largest ship to make her début this summer 
will be the Olympic, of the White Star Line. 
This leviathan, the largest steamship ever 
constructed, was launched last October, and 





AN 


ATLANTIC 


into the river and heads for Sandy Hook. 


attached to the fleet cruising between New 
York and Mediterranean ports. The new 
Rochambeau, of the French Line, will make 
her initial trip from Havre to New York in 
September of this year. The Cameronia, of 
the Anchor Line, will sail from Glasgow for 
the first time on August 12. 

Other steamers on other lines are in process 
of construction. Some of these will not be 
in commission until the summer of next year. 
The Hamburg Line has recently laid down 
the keel of its new ship, the Europa, which 
will be “the largest ship in the world.” The 
entire double bottom has been completed. 
The superstructure is now under way. The 
company has just added to its fleet 
of cruising steamers the Victoria 
Louise of 16,000 tons, which will 


be devoted entirely to special 
cruises. 
Meanwhile, the Cunard Com- 


pany are building their huge new 
ship, the Aguitania, which will 
have seven living-decks as against 
the six decks of the Lusttania and 
Mauretania. 

This activity in building steam- 
ers looks like an indication of 
prosperous increase. One manager, 
however, does not see it in quite 
that way. “The building of more 
and larger steamships,”’ he declared, 
“is not necessarily due to a de- 
mand formore accommodations, but 
is rather a result of competition 
among the companies. Because 
one builds larger boats, all are 
forced to put out new ones, or be 
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left behind. Last year, altho it was a banner 
year, several lines failed to pay dividends. 
But we are building more than ever.” The 
actual cost represented by this service, in- 
cluding shore equipments, is estimated at 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, figures 
which, of course, keep growing. At the offices 
of Oelrichs & Co., the General Agents of the 
North German Lloyd Company, 
the following statement was 
made: 


“The advance bookings this 
year are in excess of anything 
known in steamship history. 
Last year was the greatest 
steamship year in point of num- 
bers, but if the present book- 
ings continue, 1911 will be 
the banner year. There is noth. 
ing, however, to indicate that 
the Coronation will prove a 
special attraction for Americans. 
During the month of these 
festivities, we find that passen- 
gers are booking for Paris and 
Bremen in as great numbers as 
for London. The expositions in 
Rome and Turin will undoubt- 
edly take many to Italy. Travel 
eastward and westward bids 
larger in 1911 than in 1910. 

“For the first two months of the year 
600 more first-cabin passengers have arrived 


both 
fair to be 





AN ATLANTIC LINER IN DRY DOCK. 


in New York than during the corresponding 
period last year. In the second-cabin west- 
ward an increase of more than 2,600 persons 
is shown. Eastward, the actual number of 
passengers leaving during the first two 
months has been below that for last year, and 
yet the bookings are ahead of last year. In 
the second cabins eastward there is an increase 
of 1,335, and in steerage, an increase of more 
than 20,000.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE CORONATION 


The festivities attending the Coronation of 
King George V. will practically extend over 
the months of May, June, and July. During 
the latter month, the King and Queen will 
go to Dublin, to be present at various festivals 
there, and afterward to Wales, for the in- 





THE RUDDER OF THE OLYMPIC, THE NEW WHITE STAR BOAT, NOW IN 


» COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION IN BELFAST, IRELAND. 


vestiture of the Prince of Wales. The 
London Daily Mail describes what is to take 
place in London: 


“More than thirty miles of London streets 
are to be traversed by the King and Queen in 
the festivities of May and June, and at the 
lowest estimate there will be ample room upon 
the pavements alone for 5,000,000 spectators. 

ing up to the climax of the Coronation 
on June 22 is an array of royal ceremonies. 
On May 12 the King and Queen drive to the 
ok eg Palace for the opening of the Festi- 
val of Empire. A few days later comes the 
visit of the Kaiser and Kaiserin for the un- 
veiling, by the King and Queen, of the Vic- 
toria Memorial in the Mall, on May 17. The 
way, Pa the Imperial Conference takes 
place on May 22, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with it will hold the stage until the 
Coronation Week. 

“The principal ceremonies and functions 
announced for the month are: June 20, 
State Banquet at Buckingham Palace; June 
21, Dinner given by the Duke of Connaught 
at St. James’s Palace; June 22, Coronation 
Day; June 23, Royal Progress through Lon- 
don; June 24, Naval Review at Spithead; 
June 26, Return of the King and Queen to 
London, Gala Performance at the Opera; 
June 27, Garden Party at Buckingham 
Palace, Gala Performance at His Majesty’s 
Theater; June 28, Departure of Royal 
Guests, Visit of the King and Queen to Royal 
Agricultural Show at Norwich; June 29, 
Royal Progress to the City, Service at St. 
Paul’s and Luncheon at the Guildhall, Return 
Procession through North London; June 30, 
King’s Coronation Féte to 100,000 children 
at the Crystal Palace. In the opening days of 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZES OF WHITE 


STAR SHIPS FROM 1871 TO THE 


PRESENT TIME. 


The two ships now in course of construction, 


the Olympic and Titanic, are shown at the right. 


It will be noticed that several names for ships in the early period, for example, Baltic and 
Adriatic, reappear as names of larger ships in the later period. 
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July, when the King and Queen are at Wind. 
sor, royal reviews will be held, and then follow 
visits to Edinburgh, Dublin, and Wales.” 


In regard to hotel accommodations and the 
arrangements for seeing-the processions the 
same paper says: 


“There is no large hotel in London which 
has not received scores of re. 
quests for rooms{for the Coro- 
nation period, and these come 
from people in every quarter of 
the globe. Visitors from distant 
places are already (in early 
March) on their way to London, 
intending to make holiday here 
during a season the brilliance of 
which will be ever memorable, 
At least 100,000 representatives 
of the overseas dominions are 
expected to be in London during 
June. In the matter of van 
points from which to view the 
royal processions on June 22 
and 23, the sale of windows 
and seats has been proceeding 
for some considerable time p 
and the prices asked and agr 
to reach record figures. 

“The processional route upon 
Coronation Day is so comparatively short 
that the prices of seats will, it is anticipated, 
reach high figures. For the royal progress of 
the following day the route is so long that 
thousands of seats and many scores of 





IN THE STOKE*ROOM OF AN ATLANTIC LINER. 


windows are expected to be available at 
reasonable -. Seats for 7,000 guests will 
be provided in the Abbey.” 


A NEW ROUTE FROM ENGLAND TO 
THE CONTINENT 


What is known as the Folkestone-Flushing 
route promises to attract many tourists in 
England as the most convenient way of 
reaching the Continent. This is the shortest 
route between England and Holland. By 
the use of Folkestone instead of Queensboro, 
the former English port for this line, the dis 
tance from London to several continental 
points has been shortened, the saving to The 
Hague being one hour, to Berlin and Munich 
an hour and a half, and to Hamburg over 
two hours. Three new steamers of 3,000 ton 
each were recently placed on the line for the 
night service. The decision to adopt Folke 
stone in place of Queensboro as the English 
port for the line follows a continuous servitt 
from Queensboro to Flushing extending ove 
thirty-six years. The recent change affects 
only the night service, Queensboro bei 
still retained for the day service. The 
new steamers are said to be the largest aul 
fastest that ply between England and tk 
Continent. Their speed is twenty-two and 

(Continued on page 755) 
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1911 ATLAS wont GIVEN F 


To the readers of “The Literary Digest’? who take advantage 
of the SPECIAL OFFER now made in connection with 


Webster’s NEW 


International Dictionary 


—————— A New Edition ' \ [ i 
{ELEN Nat A Mere Revision l d NCW realion 
\ 400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES 

New Gazetteer of the World New Biographical Dictionary 


3,000 PAGES—6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


With Atlas of the World it embraces the Complete Circle of human 
knowledge for easy reference 


The Publishers, therefore, now offer a large 1911 Atlas Free to readers 
of The Literary Digest who take advantage 4 the opportuniy of gecarin 

this NEWEST and Most COMPLETE REFERENCE WORK on the 
following remarkably easy terms. The entire work in full leather(with Atlas) 


Delivered for *1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week. 
‘The Most Remarkable Single Volume Ever Published” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. This is the most 

remarkable single volume ever published. It makes even its predecessor look 

almost insignificant. It is vastly more complete than the previous volume. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President Columbia University, 


says: ‘‘ Both in contents and arrangement it marks new advances upon 
its excellent predecessor.” 



























J. M. TAYLOR, President of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
says: ‘‘ The new book is certainly all that one could hope for.” 
PRESIDENT FAUNCE, Brown University, says: “It isan ency- 


clopedia covering the entire territory of the World’s knowledge and 
e World’s action.” 


CHANCELLOR DAY, Syracuse University, says : “ It seems to 


In Rich Full he the perfection of the dictionary art. Nothing is lacking. Every- 
—— thin im readily accessible and all subjects are clearly and attrac- 


tively illustrated. 








NOW tosecurerms NEW DICTIONARY 
BEC AUSE The First orders will be filled from the First impressions of the new plates. 
The 1911 NEW REFERENCE ATLAS will be included Free on early orders. 


\| Home Office (Coupon) 

| RS To those who respond 1 G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. : 
1] —_— S| Please send me, free of all obligati 

|| “ Dictionary Wrinkles,” i “iE 


or 
a copy of ‘‘Test in Pronunciation,” and also Red 
is the 1911 ‘* New Reference Atlas of the 








|| containing an amusing “ Test in Pronunciation” || Facsimile Booklet,” with special terms 2 
(with key) entitled “The Americanization of “ Literary Digest” free Atlas offer on the ‘‘ Web- 
ol 4 | an aial “Red Facsimile Booklet” ster’s NEW International Dictionary. 

World,’’ containing over 150 pages, with || Carver,” and also a“ Red Facsimile Booklet 

of interesting questions with references to 


| 
128 pages of maps, beautifully printed in | 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, || Mail this Coupon at once to | 


| the answers. ARRAN 255 20co cans $55 ceneed constandGiveetdeiata 
besides illustrated description of PAN- G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Bias technics stousinc dutbesteidle sa 


AMA CANAL, all handsomely bound | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


in red cloth, size 1034x1354. | ee Se ete Se 
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Tic butlers 


manner takes on 
an added defer- 
ence when he for- 
mally hands youa 
Roelofs*“‘SMILE”’ 


Hat. He’s trained 
to know niceties. 


Roelofs 


‘Smile”’ 
Hats 
DERBIES €& SOFT HATS 
44 19°00 Each 


are hats of unusual caste in mode, 
material and making. Their re- 
finement of style and _ richness 
of finish single them and you out in 
any assemblage. 


Only the 4/oom-o’ -the-fur is used to 
make them. Hence, their ivory-smooth 
nap, to which.the dust sticks /ess than 
to ordinary fur. Hence, also, the 
satin-like ‘‘feel ” and the consummate 
style, which is all Aand-work all through. 


The Taweanaty-Dollar Roelofs 
**“SMILE’’ Hat is the Aighest-priced 
soft hat in the world. More than 200 
other styles. If we cam make the best 
hat, isn’t it logical that we do make 
the best hats ? 


Think to ask your hatter for 
Roelofs ‘‘SMILE”’’ Hats and 
he’ ll think well of your taste. 
HENRY H. ROELOFS & CO. 

Sole Makers 800 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


MEM0O.—Wirite to us for “ Smile All The 
While,” a touch-and-go : waltz song for the 
whole family. It’s free! 
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CURRENT POETRY | 


NE complaint we would register against 

current poems—they are so short that 

they give thought no chance to gather 

momentum, so light, for the most part, that 

one good Boreal puff could send them scat- 
tering like a flight of autumn leaves. 

A brave poet, who wishes to grow in 
strength, should frequently choose a theme 
that will keep his imagination on the stretch. 
“T try,” says Thomas A. Edison, “to think 
of the biggest thing that could be done, and 
then do it’—a good rule for inventor, 
business man, or poet. Surely no art can 
hope to gain great things that is continually 
broken to petty purposes. 

One thing can be said in extenuation of 
the verse-makers. A poet nowadays is like 
an actor who plays to an empty house. 
There is no particular inspiration in vacant 
chairs. 

There always two factors in an artistic 
production—the artist and the audience, and 
each is necessary to the other. It is silly, 
for instance, to suppose that Spartacus could 
have conceived his immortal speech if he had 
been before a crowd of servile blockheads who 
didn’t give a snap for freedom. 

And so the wonder is, not that the poets 

do not write better, but that they write at all. 
We think they write supremely well when we 
consider that there is no market for their 
wares, and that they are practically forced 
to take in each other’s washing. 
We print below two poems from “A Son 
of Cain,’ by James A. Mackereth (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), a book that is refreshingly 
original. Some of the author’s longer poems 
have a deep Atlantic roll that is reminiscent of 
Wordsworth and in all his thought one can 
feel the lift of a tide. Mr. Mackereth’s 
poetry is rather somber and has a bleak, grim, 
northern spirit that might be traced back to 
the Druids. 

“The Lion” 
our “ 


are 


would make good copy for 
universal peace’? enthusiasts. 


The Lion 


By James A. MACKERETH 


I met a Lion in the way: 
Heigho! his eyes were wild! 
A bright magnificent beast of prey, 
A demon’s child. 
He scowled, and scowled, 
With bristling mane, 
And growled, and growled 
Like an angry pain. 
He stood aloof: I liked him well. 
Heigho! his ivories! 
His lips were curled, and his smile was fell; 
His breath steamed hot as the hate of hell, 
Hot from the heart of hell. 
Ho, ho! the Lion! 
Such strength was his. 
He lasht his flanks with tawny tail, 
He beat the air as with a flail. 
How his fangs shone! 
A ghoulish hunger twitched his lips, 
His ears were angry at the tips; 
He crouched upon his tapering hips 
The Lion! 
His lithe mass, rhythmic as a wave, 
Sank rigid, to a passion wrought: 
He seemed some splendid sin, a brave 
Embodiment of treacherous thought; 
In threatening guise there, grand and grim, 
It was pure joy to look at him. 
I saw the fireballs of his eyes, 
Death in his glittering flame-green eyes, 





Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








LS mile——! 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- 
ening Tonic—superior to lemonade. 
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silk hosiery, soft and shim- 
mering—at the price of good 
cotton. No“near-silk”about 
it, either—it’s the kind of 
silk you’d expect in only the 
costliest silk hosiery. 


Guaranteed—No 
Holes—3 Months 


If any pair in the four-pair, 
$2 box shows a hole within 
three months, we will give 
you a new pair free. That guar- 
anty—original with Phoenix—tells 
the story of perfect manufacture. 
Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose 
comes in eleven correct colors. 












ENU- 








If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we'll fill your order direct on ree 
ceipt of price. 

Women’s 

Box of Cc 

4 pairs $3.00 
Covered by the same guaranty of 
wear—four pairs, no holes, three 
months. Nine stylish colors. 
Phoenix Knitting 


Works “? “The e Phoenix Muffler 
247 cote yg “MILWAUKEE 




















100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of thece slebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 





All the Speed 
You Dare 
Ride 


The R.S. Motorcycle will develop all the speed 
your nerve will let you ride, and it will maintain 
that clip as — as the “juice” holds out. R.S. 
construction invites R. 8S. confidence. It is the 
only American motorcycle with an emergency 
brake besides coaster brake, new shock absorbing 
device. The most powerful, economical, silent 
and simple motor ever produced. Let our 

nearest agent demonstrate the 1911 
R.S. features, The nearest approach 
to motorcycle perfection ever recorded. 
Write for catalog. Agents wanted. 

READING STANDARD Co. 
401 Water St., R Pa. 

Matlers R d Reading Standard Bicycles 
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In menacing thews and thighs. 

J had nor lance, nor any spear, 

But a palm twig; 

No doubt had I, nor any fear: 

] stept the gorgeous creature near 

And plucked his wig: 

Ha, ha! the Lion, 

Surprized, his thunderous brows unknit; 
The snarl died on his dazzling jaw; 

And, furtively, his beard he bit, 

And fidgeted his paw: 

He smoothed his cross and crumpled nose, 
And shuffled, shamed; self-conscious thought; 
Yapped; yawned, and feigned to dose; 


His shyness rose. 
J thrust my hand amongst his mane, 
He winced, breathed hard with sick surmise; 
I bound his will as with a chain; 
He blinked his rheumy eyes. 
Heigho! the huge and ponderous beast, 
He did not hate me in the least; 
He purred, and purred, 
And pawed the ground; 
You never heard 
A friendlier sound. 
His vaunting gone, 
My hand he licked with rusty tongue, 
And ’tween my knees his muzzle hung: 
Ha-ha-ha-ha! the Lion— 
His jowl I wrung! 
Itumbled the great tangled brute; 
His smelling brightness spurned; my foot 
Iplanted on his flabby mouth: 
Prone lay he like a beast in drouth. 
Ileft him fond and humbled there; 
He whined—but I had far to fare. 


The morrow-morn a man in arms 
Fate that way drew; 

His life was sick with his soul’s harms, 
‘And him the Lion slew. 


The Highest Service 


By James A. MACKERETH 





share the fate of Christ and Socrates; 
loweep with Dante, and with Bruno die; 
















lomeet no mercy under heaven; to lie 

night’s ungentle bosom without ease; 

lobe the prey of mighty miseries, 

d, mocked of men, to lift a lonely cry 

t mingles with the weary winds that sigh, 

id With the moanings of the midnight seas— 


is is to serve the Highest!—’Tis to bring 

lope to the desert; to face friendship’s frown; 
isto be hated; ’tis with tears to drown 

icity; it is with faith to cling 

the soul’s dream, to clasp that cruel thing— 
cross of Conscience—yea the martyr’s Crown. 


Spring is with us again and, the punctual 
ts are already busy giving her the proper 
ting. Here is one of the best of the early 
bogs from Harper’s. 


A Song in April 
By CHARLES Hanson TQWNE 


ii!—and the rush of the rain 

hift through the lilac lane; 

The joy o’ the world and the grief 0’ the world 
hit at my window-pane. 


bel—and the ancient tears; 

bel—and a hundred fears. 

The light o’ the world and the dark o’ the world, 
ley follow us down the years. 


“Autre Fois” (from The Atlantic Monthly) 
ts that our pleasure is chiefly a re- 
embering. 


** Autre Fois ”’ 
By MarTHA GILBERT DicKINSON BIANCHI 
‘Tis not this April day one sees, 


Beguiled the way of orchard trees 
Neath snows of bloom and starting green— 


And, yielding to the spell I wrought, | 
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FROM 1A SPEED KODAK NEGATIVE, 


Get Action 


Speed pictures— pictures of the ninety 


mile auto, the running horse, birds on the 
wing, the limited express, snap-shots on 
cloudy days and even indoors—all these are 
in the every day work of the new Speed 
Kodak—the camera that meets the most 
exacting conditions, yet retains the Kodak 
convenience. 


<> No. 14 Speed Kodak 





Fitted with Grafiex Focal Plane 
Shutter for exposures from 1-1000 of 
a second to slow “instantaneous” 
and for time exposures. Zeiss- 
Kodak Anastigmat lens /. 6.3. 
Loads in daylight with Kodak Film 
Cartridges and can be carried in an 
ordinary top-coat pocket. A super- 
ior camera in every detail of plan, 
construction and finish. 


Price, $60.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 

















For Damp and Stained Concrete Walls 


Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finishes, applied with a brush, pro- 
vide a damp-proof and protective surface to concrete walls—enter 
into the surface pores, Slade and fusing with concrete— 
conceal hair cracks—prevent staining and efflorescence—do not 
peel or crack off like paints. 
Trus-Con Wall Finishes are furnished in a variety of colors 
for use on concrete, brick and all masonry surfaces. 

Tell us about your walls. We will send 

Color Card and detailed suggestions, FREE. 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 

436 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel for dusty concrete floors; Trus-fon Paste for 
mj waterproofing concrete; Trus-Cen Sne-Wite for enameling interiors. 
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eee UNION : SUITS | 
pO SHIRTS:AND: DRAWERS 
| STYLES ‘FOR: MEN AND BOYS 


MBODIES perfected features of 
fit, ventilation and coolness, plus 
the unequaled lightness of the “ Poros- 
knit” fabric. “Porosknit” Union Suits 
eliminate double thickness at the waist, 
and do away with the downward 
“pull” of separate drawers. They 
please the hard to please. Wear 
“Porosknit” and your underwear 
troubles are ended. Two mil- 
lion do and never change to 
another kind. Why not you? 


ci i Se a a a i ed 





If you want the genuine, look for the label 





tye For Men All Styles For Boys 
ay Shirts and Drawers 
ie 50c per garment 25c 


Men’s Union Suits Ayy Boys’ Union Suits 
$1.00 style 50c 


On sale in nearly every store you pass. 
Write us for booklet showing all styles. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
4 Washington Street. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


: If not satisfactory, return it and no 
Daud ip Fo questions asked. Daus Improved Tip 
me Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years’ 
\ rience, and is used and endorsed 

<= 


by thousands of business houses and 

individuals. 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 copies from type- 

Y written original. Clear, clean, 

perfect. Complete Duplicator. 

Cap s‘ze (prints 8 8-4 x 13 in.). 

price _— less discount 33 1-3 per cent, net 85. FELIX P. DAUS 
DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York. 


“a , 


: = estimate or 

7 W MY brief. You can 
i | Z put your hands 
M ” 4 instantly upon any 












peamnrgi business document, 


| Y 


at saving of valu- 
able office time, when youuse ff 


Globe“Weenicke 


Safe-guard 
Filing Equipment 


made in WOOD orSTEEL, and designed to 
answer the business need of finding pa- 
pers instantly as well as filing them safely 
Dictate a letter today for our free 
Catalogue-Cabinet Service” 
finely illustrated, which one —— 
suggestions for preparing and 
filing catalogues. Doitnow. 


The Globe Werniche Ca, 


ti, 
“aN \\ 


WAISLOL 









“TRICKS 
and Knacks of Fishing’’ 
") 144 Page Book Free 
\ Cloth bound, 40 chapters. Your 

local fishing tackle dealer will give 
you a copy free with each “‘Bristol’’ Rod pur- 
chased of him during 1911. 
It is a great book given free with \ 
the: finest rod. Look for the name 
“Bristol” on the reel seat, 
always on the genuine 
Write for free catalogue. 
Give your dealer's name, 
80 that we can supply him 
with books free, for you. 
=“ THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
4&2 Horton Street - Bristol, Conn. 
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Oh, not alone this spring I ween! 
Nor this spring’s bird the Lover hears— 
But all the birds of other years. 


Dimly the senses apprehend 

The amber sunset’s fragrant blend 
Of buried loves and dear unrest— 
That linger in the blossomed West, 
As ecstasies of Mays long flown 

To lyric heavens of their own. 


Yet, heart of Nature’s mystery! 
Within each budding prophecy, 

Each songful miracle of dawn— 

Faint Springs forever passed and gone 
Look back at us with April eyes 

From memory’s lost paradise. 


Another spring song (from Harper’s), no 
quite at Richard Le Gallienne’s best, but stil 
very acceptable. 


The Spring Maid 
By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE 


April, half-clad in flowers and showers, 
Walks, like a blossom, o’er the land; 

She smiles at May, and, laughing, takes 
The rain and sunshine hand-in-hand. 


So gay the dancing of her feet, 

So like a garden her soft breath, 
So sweet the smile upon her face, 

She charms the very heart of death 


The young moon in a trance she holds 
Captive in clouds of orchard bloom, 

She snaps her fingers at the grave, 
And laughs into the face of doom. 


Yet in her gladness lurks a fear, 
In all her mirth there breathes a sigh, 
So soon her pretty flowers are gone— 
And ah! she is too young to die! 


A critic has to have his nets out in ever 
direction or Edwin Markham’s occasioni 
stray bit of verse is sure to slip through 
The Nautilus gives us the following “ uplift’ 
lines. 


Earth is Enough 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


We men of Earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 

We need no other thing to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 

No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the paths of every-day— 
Here on the common human way 

Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in time! 


John G. Nevihardt catches the precipitod 
speed of contemporary life into a shor 
vigorous lyric. We take these stanzas fri 
the current Munsey’s. 


The Lyric 
By JoHN G. NEIHARDT 


Give the good gaunt horse the rein, 

Set his nervous thews astrain, 

Let him feel the winner’s pain, 
Master hand and heel! 

Fling him, hurl him at the wire, 
Tho he sob and bleed; 

Play upon him as a lyre— 

Speed is music set on fire— 
Oh, the mighty steed! 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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Hurl the lyric swift and true 
Like a shaft of doom! 
Like the lightning’s blade of blue, 
Letting all the heavens through, 
And shuddering back to gloom! 
Like the sudden river-thaw, 
Like a sabered throng, 
Give it fury clothed in awe— 
Speed is half the lyric law— 
Oh, the mighty song! 


An intensely concentrated style is one of 
the first characteristics of a literary genius. 
We remember once when we were reading a 
critique on Robert Louis Stevenson we were 
struck by the contrast between the vivid, ex- 
quisite excerpts from Stevenson and the dull 
diffuse prose commentary of the critic in 
which the quotations were imbedded. 

“Thou”’ is the simple title of three highly 
concentrated stanzas from “ Augean Echoes, 
and Other Verses’? (The Poet Lore Com- 
pany, Boston), a book of refined and thought- 
ful poems by Helen Coale Crew. 


“Thou ” 
By HELEN CoaLe CREW 


Lord God would write an epic, and the world, 
New-molded from the void, rolled into space, 
And with heaven’s glittering myriads took its 

place, 

Sapphired with oceans and with sands empearled. 


Lord God would write an elegy. Swift grew 
Great Babylon and Memphis, Athens, Rome ; 
Only to perish under dust and loam 

Of centuries, ‘neath heaven’s relentless blue. 


Then the Lord God, not wholly satisfied, 
Where the dawn glowed and trembled, dipt his 
pen 
And wrote a lyric. Ah! and then—and then 
Thou—grave and tender, smiling, starry-eyed ! 


Two stanzas from “The Unburied” show 
the vivid style of “Herbs and Apples” 
(John Lane Company), Helen Hay Whitney’s 
latest volume. 


The Unburied 


By Heten Hay WHITNEY 


“In the wood the dead trees stand, 
Dead and living, hand to hand, 
Being Winter, who can tell 
Which is sick, and which is well? 
Standing upright, day by day 
Sullenly their hearts decay 
Till a wise wind lays them low, 
Prostrate, empty, then we know. 


“*So through forests of the street, 
Men stand dead upon their feet, 
Corpses without epitaph; 

God withholds his wind of wrath, 
So we greet them, and they smile, 
Dead and doomed a weary while, 
Only sometimes through their eyes 
We can see the worm that plies.’’ 


The somber web of sorrow is shot through 
with the beautiful—this is the text of these 
stanzas from Harper’s Weekly. 


Joy and Sorrow 


By Apa FosteER MURRAY 


Across our pathway Joyance flits, 

With laughing lip and rainbowed head; 
But Sorrow sits by us and knits 

Her slow, dark, never-ending thread. 


We shrink so from the thing she makes, 
And from her face, averse and null, 
But in some rift of sun she shakes 
Her web, and it is beautiful. 
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A car of French design 
of the very latest fashion 


The sloping hood, the curved roof, 
the low-hung body—all of these 
features which you so greatly ad- 
mire in the Hupp-Yeats are much 
more than mere happy accidents of 
design. 

The rare beauty of the Hupp-Yeats 
serves a serious and practical pur- 
pose by contributing factors of 
safety and economy which greatly 
enhance the value of the car. 

The sloping hood, the curved roof, 
the low-hung body—thes: three 
charming characteristics were de- 
signed to reduce the wind resist. 
ance encountered by cars of the 
old style. 

If you have ever operated an electric 
car, you will realize at once how 
much this feature contributes to 
conservation of power and economy 
of current. 

But even this advantage is of second- 
ary importance to the fact that the 
low-hung body of the Hupp-Yeats 
and the perfect balance of weight 








R. C. H. SALES COMPANY 








DETROIT .-Woodward and Warren Avenues 


KANSAS CITY—34th Street and Broadway 





ELECTRIC 


The things you admire most in this car also 
have a most practical purpose 


The Hupp-Yeats is guaranteed for life. Design covered by letters patent 
Dept. R 


Branches in the following cities: 
CH 


—_ 


aad 


were designed to eliminate, and do 
eliminate 75% of the danger of 
skidding. 


The same engineering principle prevents 
the likelihood of overturning (always 
possible when the body is high above 
the ground), and the Hupp- Yeats is less 
liable to this danger than any other 
electric car in the world. 


The beauty of the Hupp-Yeats alone is 
sufficiently striking to induce you to give 
it preference over any other car. 

But you are not asked to rest content 
with this superiority. 

It assures you, in addition, 50% less wind 
resistance; 75% less danger of skid- 
ding; no danger of overturning; 400 
pounds less weight than the average 
electric, by reducing the number of con- 
Stituent parts; 75 to 90 miles on one 
charge of the batteries; and a speed 
capacity of 17 to 20 miles per hour. 

After reciting these advantages—vita} 
to safety, comfort and economy of 
operation, which no other electric af- 
fords—is it necessary to urge you to 
write for the literature or have a dem- 
onstration of the Hupp- Yeats ? 




















DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ICAGO—1509 Michigan Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS — 1334 Nicollet Avenue 











Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 














5 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 

COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT , 
OWE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

GAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


onan HOSKINS = Pui. 


starioneas 
912 Chestnut St. 





















Whitman Saddles 


Are known and being riddenon for all 
possible purposes by riders (ladies an 
goatiemen) of the most discriminating 
class. They are a comfort to the 
horse, and give the rider a_ nice, 
secure seat, making him feel as if he 
and his horse were one. No saddle a **Whit- 
man” unless made by us. Everything from ** Saddle 
to Spur.”’ Illustrated catalogue free. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 
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o \ A Little Pebeco Tooth Paste 





Routs Out the Cause of. Tooth Decay 


Perfected for the purpose, a very little 
Pebeco overcomes acidity of the mouth— 
the cause of 95% of tooth decay. 















Pebeco has a definite scientific action, 
neutralizing the acids that form in the 

mouth, and keeping it free from harm- 
y ful germs and bacterial growth— 
wholesome and healthy. 


Use only 1g 
of a j 
brushful & 


Ithardenssoft,tender gums,and being an effec- 
tive deodorant, it maintains a sweet, inoffensive breath. 


ee TT ET, 


~ PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


tt CO nC ee Ee 


Preserves and Cleanses the Teeth 
Whitens and polishes, dissolves tartar deposits and re- 
moves long standing discolorations without injuring the 
Surface of the enamel. 

Pebeco is not highly scented, but it has a freshness of 
flavor that imparts to the whole oral cavity unmistakable 
cleanliness and vigor. ; 


Write for Ten Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


With these means prove to your own satisfaction whether or not you have 
“acid mouth” and that Pebeco Tooth Paste overcomes it. Acid will turn the blue 
test paper pink. After using Pebeco you get no acid test. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co.,Hamburg, 
Germany. Its worth was soon evident to dentists, and good dentists everywhere urge its use. 

It is sold all over the world. Large Tubes, 0c. You will find Pebeco cheap because you 
need use so little—only 4 of a brushful. 


LEHN & FINK, 107 William Street, New York 








8 
i 


LEUN @ PINK. Sole U & Licensees, PEBECO 


For Diagnosing the Mouth Condition 


Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 


190 Wine Sarees 





TEST PAPERS 
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Why Take a Chance With Your 
~ Eggs or Chicks? 


Don’t blame your poor hatches to the parent stock, or 
the eggs, because lack of moisture, irregular heat, and 
cheap incubators are responsible for the death of 
millions of chicks in the shell every year. 


The International self- 
Humidifying Incubator 


is absolutely automatic in every function, unvariable tempera- 
ture, positive moisture from the moment of starting the hatch 
until necessary to properly dry the newly hatched unit of future 
profit, so thoroughly safe-guarding its entrance into poultrydom 
as to guarantee its livability. 


Your brooder losses are not always the fault of the chicks. 
Ultimate depends on the proper mothering of chicks. 


The International Sanitary Hover 


is the only one positively supplying the highest temperature at the outer edge. 
Therefore, no loss by crowding to the center, and every chick has a chance under 
this hover. Entire metal construction. Portable and adjustable to all conditions. 
Eliminates expensive brooder house equipment. 

Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from matured stock. No pullet eggs are used except for 
table purposes. All orders for Incubators, Hovers, Day-Old Chicks 
or anna Eggs will positively be filled within 24 hours after 
receipt. 

Send to-day for 1911 catalogue on incubators and hovers, also our stock 
catalogue on Rancocas Strain Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
Home Office, Box 315, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
Branch, No. 21 Barclay St., New York City 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


HOW “UNCLE’S TOM’S CABIN” SUR- 
PRIZED MRS. STOWE 

ARRIET BEECHER STOWE had no 

idea of antagonizing the South when 
she wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it now ap- 
She thought it would be more likely 
to enrage the abolitionists, by presenting 
slavery in too mild a way. So we are told by 
her son and grandson, Charles E. and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, in McClure’s Magazine. In- 
deed she wished to be more than fair to the 
South, “she intended to be gracious.’”’ She 
made two of Uncle Tom’s three masters men 
of good character, amiable, kind, and gen- 
erous; and one friend wrote most confidently 
to her that—“ your book is going to be the 
great pacificator; it will unite the entire 
North and South.’”’ But Mrs. Stowe did not 
expect that the abolitionists would be satisfied 
with the “simple story of slave-life she had 
told.’”’ And it was from them that she ex- 
pected the chief complaint. 


pears. 


Great was her surprize, then, when from 
the whole South arose a storm of abuse, 
while the Abolitionists received her with open 
arms. 


Mr. Garrison himself wrote: 


* Since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has been pub- 
lished, all the defenders of slavery have let 
me alone and are spending their strength in 
abusing you.” 


For a time after its publication there arose 
a general “unbroken chorus of approbation,” 
and it was not till the sale had run to over a 
hundred thousand copies that reaction began. 
This reaction, the author wrote, was led off 
by the London Times. 


“Instantly, as by a preconcerted signal, 
all papers of a certain class began to abuse; 
and some who had at first issued articles en- 
tirely commendatory now issued others 
equally depreciatory. Religious papers, 
notably the New York Observer, came out and 
denounced the book as anti-Christian, anti- 
evangelical, resorting even to personal slander 
of the author as a means of diverting attention 
from the work. 

“My book . . . is as much under an inter- 
dict in some parts of the South as the Bible in 
Italy. It is not allowed in the bookstores, and 
the greater part of the people hear of it and 
me only through grossly caricatured repre- 
sentations in the papers, with garbled ex- 
tracts from the book. 

“A cousin residing in Georgia this winter 
says that the prejudice against me is s0 
strong that she dares not have my name ap- 
pear on the outside of her letters, and that 
very amiable and excellent people have asked 
her if such as I could be received into repu- 
table society at the North. 

“The storm of feeling that the book raises 
in Italy, Germany, and France is all good, 
tho truly ’tis painful for us Americans to 
bear.” 


Not many months after the book was 
published, Professor and Mrs. Stowe ac- 
cepted the invitation of the friends of 
the cause of Emancipation in England to 
visit that country as their guest. Yet, ar- 
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riving at Liverpool, Mrs. Stowe was aston- 
jshed to find a crowd waiting at the pier— 
s0 little had it ever dawned upon her that she 
was a person of importance. 

She left Liverpool “with a heart a little 
tremulous and excited by the vibration of an 
atmosphere of universal sympathy and 
kindness.”” At Locherbie it was “with a 
strange kind of thrill’? that she heard her 
name inquired for in the Scottish accent. 
Men, women, and children tendered to her 
the hearty greeting, ‘“Ye’re welcome to 
Scotland.” Returning to London, she was 
most pleased by the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of the working people. Still: 

The most notable event, in which Mrs. 
Stowe was the central figure, during this her 
first visit to England was the reception given 
her by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
Stafford House, on the occasion when Lord 
Shaftesbury presented to her, in behalf of the 
ladies of England, an address of welcome and 
appreciation. When the reports of this 
Stafford House meeting reached America, 
Calhoun remarked that its chief significance 
lay in the fact that it would make Abolition- 
im fashionable. 





THE REAL “DORA” OF DICKENS’ LIFE 
IR ROBERTSON NICOLL, in The 
British Weekly, publishes a chapter of 
literary and biographical interest of the first 
order—disclosing intimate details with re- 





gard to the original of Dora, in ‘‘ David Cop- | 
perfield,”’ one of Charles Dickens’ “most | 
beloved of women,” and revealing to us at | 


the same time the “‘ heart secrets” of Dickens | 
himself at the age of eighteen. The Dora | 
in real life was a Miss Maria Beadnell, “an 
even younger party of nineteen,” despite the | 
“allowance”’ of an additional year to her age. 


Dickens at that time was keenly intelligent 
and most ambitious. He was reading as- 
siduously in the British Museum. He had an 
extensive and peculiar and hardly gained 
knowledge of London. He said himself, 
“T looked at nothing in particular, but noth- 
ing escaped me.” It will be seen that with his 
natural genius he must have shone in the 
merry circle in the midst of which he found 
himself. At that time he had scarcely de- 
termined his life’s course, and was seriously 
thinking about going on the stage. He was 
writing plays and acting them. In private 
theatricals he soon became famous. 

But he was hardly likely to be counted eli- 
gible by a prosperous bank manager, clever, 
handsome, and promising as he was. Maria 
Beadnell was a wilful coquette, and tho 
Dickens fell madly in love with her, she hes- 
itated, sometimes responding, and at other 
times becoming chill. At the same time, the 
family regarded the love-making with 
amused tolerance, and so did Maria. The 
parents sent Maria to school in Paris between 
the autumn of 1831 and. 1833. Dickens 
cherished his passion till it became infatua- 
tion, but the girl seemed to have thought 
little of him. She behaved as Estella be- 
haved to Pip. 


“She makes use of me to tease other ad- 
miters, and has turned the very familiarity 
between herself and me to the account of 
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How 


the Standard Bible Dictionary HELPS the 


Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher and Worker— 


Likewise the Ambitious Bible Scholar who aspires to become an Active Worker in the Sunday School and Church Societies 


Many Sunday School Officers, 
Teachers and other Workers have not 
had the benefit of a technical education 
in Bible study, and yet desire and ap- 
preciate all that Biblical scholarship 
can give them of its results. What 
more natural and helpful than to refer 
the many vexing problems arising in 
the preparation of Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons, Bible talks and discussions, etc., 
to the Standard Bible Dictionary 
for explanation and light? 


In no other way that we know of 
can you obtain so complete an under- 
standing and falking familiarity with 
Bible persons, places and events 
through only a few minutes reference 
than by means of the Standard Bible 
Dictionary, which James E. McCurdy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., University College, 
Toronto, calls ‘‘The best single-vol- 
— handbook be Bible = y that 

as ever appeared in any language.’’ 

Rev. Fr N. Peloubet, author of 
“ Peloubet’s Notes (on the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lessons)’? writes (in part) : 


‘* The Standard possesses some very 
great advantages over other Bible 
Dictionaries—460 unusually good ex- 
planatory illustrations—colored maps, 
a real help—fronunciations of proper 
Biblical names—labor-saving thumb- 
index—clear print,’ etc. Prepared 
under the editorial direction of Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos 
and Edward E. Nourse. g20 large 
pages. Handsome cloth binding, price 
$6 including index, carriage prepaid; 
14 morocco $ro, Full morocco $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New Y ork and London 
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Vacuum On Tap 


Instead of the back-breaking carrying and 
dragging of a portable vacuum cleaner all 
over the house— 


—you can mow have a vacuum on tap, in 
every part of the house, always ready for 
cleaning without any drudgery—simply 
by installing the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The SPENCER TURBINE is more than a 

vacuum cleaner. It isa system. When installed 
it becomes a part of a building, like the heating 

or lighting system—and is just. as important. For 
it solves “cleaning problems economically and 
permanently. 

Briefly, it consists of an electrically driven tur- 
bine air pump for basement installation—with 
pipes running to every floor and room. Having 
only one moving part it never gets out of order, 

maid servant can operate it, as it needs no at- 
tention except an occasional oiling. 

It operates large, light, well shaped tools. It 
sucks up dirt, dust, trash and germs—deposits 
them in receiving pans in the basement and ex- 
hausts the foul germ-laden air into chimney 
or sewer. 

Because of exclusive in-built features it main- 
tains a smooth, steady, constant suction—never 
so strong as to injure fabrics—never too weak to 
do thorough cleaning. It exhausts two to three 
times the volume of air of the old fashioned pis- 
ton and rotary pump outfits—which makes it 
especially effective for cleaning bare floors and 
uneven surfaces. 

For Homes, Hotels, Schools, Offices 
and Pablic Buildings 

The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is 
made in various sizes from one-half to thirty Horse- 
power. It handles the biggest sweeping problems 
more economical.y than they can be handled in any 
other wa Hundreds of installations in homes, fac- 
tories, olives and public buildings prove it the per- 
fect vacuum cleaning system. 


Write for list of installations and 
Free Catalog. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 
619 CAPITOL AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 










or 

Selling Azencies 
in all 
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English, German Twelve 

French, Domestic Popular 
Shades 
Spliced 
Toe and 


ed SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 

Weare making a special feature of our pure thre, 
silk half hose, Bright, Lustrous, Came. in ad 
—— shades. at 50c. 

et acquainted with our Shopping-by-Post- 

Service. It will pay you handsomely. Booklet Cc 
will tell about it. Sent on application. 

MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 Washinaton St. Boston, Mass. 
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her,’’ he once said, and in later life Dickens 
wrote: 


‘If I had been her secretary, steward, half- 
brother, poor relation—if I had been a 
younger brother of her appointed husband 
—TI could not have seemed to myself further 
from my hopes when I was nearest to her. 
The privilege of calling her by her name, and 
hearing her call me by mine, became under 
the circumstances an aggravation of my 
trials; and while I think it likely that it al- 
most maddened her other lovers, I knew too 
certainly that it almost maddened me. She 
had admirers without end. . . . There were 
picnics, féte-days, plays, operas, concerts, 
parties—all sorts of pleasures through which I 
pursued her—and they were all miseries to 
me. I never had pne hour’s happiness in her 
society, and yet my mind, all round the four 
and twenty hours, was harping on the hap- 
piness of having her with me unto death.” 


with which 
Dickens pursued what he desired was fully 
exemplified at this time; for tho Maria Bead- 
nell had a friend, Mary 
seems to have 
Dickens,” 
in his life.”’ 


The ‘‘ devouring concentration”’ 


“who 
with 
he never wavered ‘‘for an instant 
But Mary Leigh did her best to 
embroil the pair, 


Anne Leigh, 


been much in love 


and her task was made 
easy by them. 


It is tolerably plain that Maria Beadnell 
thought she could do much better. She did 
not know any more than Dickens’ father 
and mother knew what was in the lad. So by 
1833 Dickens was turned bitterly away. 
He was full of desolation and wretchedness, 
but considered that he had been coldly and 
deliberately trifled with. He had received 
sunshine one day and contempt the next, 
while he had never acted capriciously or with 
reserve. Maria excused herself by some gos- 
sip about Mary Anne Leigh. Dickens de- 
clared that he had been totally and entirely 
misunderstood; that he had endured more 
from his sweetheart than any creature breath- 
ing ever bore from a woman before; that his 
love would be lasting. Like other proud 
lovers, he went on his knees at last, put aside 
all pride, and prayed intensely for a response. 
Maria returned some of his letters, but kept 
copies of them. This is peculiar; but in the 
end, she gave a cold and reproachful reply, 
and in May, 1833, Dickens went his way, and 
the relations between the two were broken off 
for more than twenty years. 


In 1835 Dickens became engaged to Miss 
Catherine Hogarth, whom he married on April 
2, 1836. He still ‘‘suffered keenly,” but had 
sufficient courage to strive to forget the past 
by dint of much hard work. And so in 1833 
he began to print, in The Old Monthly Maga- 
zine, the first of his ‘‘Sketches by Boz,” 
which were so successfully published in book 
form in 1836. 


It is easy to see that he took many hints 
from the Beadnell group for the figures in 
“Sketches.” The Military Young Gent, Miss 
Julia Mills, and Mr. Tupple are among them. 
But the wound was not healed. He had 
recurrences of the mood described in Head- 
stone’s appeal to Lizzie: ‘‘I have never been 
quit of you since I first saw you. Oh, that 
was a wretched day for me! That was 
a wretched, miserable day! .... I have in 
my way won a station which is considered 
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HOLSTEIN COWS’ MILK 
ENDORSED EVERYWHERE 


One mother says in part :— 

“T have been able to obtain Holstein Milk, 
and hope I will never have to change. I never 
before realized that there was so much differ- 
ence in milk. My children are so much 
healthier since I have been feeding them the 
Holstein Milk.” 

As this mother says there is a great difference, 
Holstein Cows’ Milk imparts to the consumer the 
tremendous vitality of the large, healthy, rugged 
Holstein breed. If your baby is not ‘doing well, consult 
your physician and try Pure-bred Holstein Cows’ 
Milk. You will soon see a great change for the better, 

A glass regularly at meal times will increase the 
strength of your older children. 

It is so easily digested and assimilated that invalids, 
convalescents, the aged and all delicate people fed on 
it seem to show almost immediate i improvement. The 
medical fraternity endorses it as the ideal milk for 
infants, invalids and convalescents. 

If your milkman cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address, as well as your own, and we will help 
you to get this milk in your own town. “The Story of 
Holstein Milk” contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion about Infant Feeding and the Food Values of 
Milk, Itis FREE. Send for it. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
10 L American Building - Brattleboro, Vermont 








Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


marks, and all papersand documents. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. 


$19.50 


For this $40.00 


BRASS BED 










BISHOP 


Sunil Genki. Rapids 


19.50 buys 
Ba Colonial 


Quality and Style 


$40.00 
Style, Direct, On Approval, Freight 
aid, to be returned at our expense if not worth 


this massive genuine Brass 


Prepaid, our price. 
Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed  Sprege 
— Cotton felt Mattress complete for $29.50 
60.00).. Our tremendous output and quick cash sales 
irect from the World’s Furniture Center make our 
low prices possible. 

Full size Double Bed, 4 ft. Gin. wide by 6 ft. 4 in, long, 
with heavy 2 in. continuous Piilars—your choice ca 
bright dl “ Satin ” finish—both guaranteed for 10 years, 

WeP y wales to all og ey of Mississi: 
Mh di ee north lin g 
that far to points Nie 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 
is issued for the benefit of those whe cannot visit our 
salesrooms. It isa magnificent Portfolio of 186 pages 
costing $1.50 to publish, It contains cojores plates 
of artistically furnished rooms in “ Period ” and modem 
styles. Shows correct shades of the popular G: 
Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes over one 
thousand styles of denendable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. he 25 cents 
may be deducted from your first order, If you don’t 
think our book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying we 
will refund your money. 

Write for the book today and get the benefit of high quality 
at Direct prices. References—Any Bank in Grand Rapids. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-31 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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worth winning. ... You draw me to you. 
[fI were shut up in q strong prison you would 
draw me out. I should break through the 
wall to come to you. If I were lying on a sick- 
bed, you would draw me up to stagger to you 
and fall there. 

“Out of my thoughts! You are part of my 
existence, part of myself. You have been in 
every line I have ever read, since I first came 
here, the rough, cormamon boy whose poor 
heart you wounded even then. You have 
been in every prospect I have ever seen since 
—on the river, on the sails of the ships, on 
the marshes, in the clouds, in the light, in the 
darkness, in the wind, in the woods, in the 
sea, in the streets. You have been the em- 
bodiment of every graceful fancy that my 
mind has ever become acquainted with. . 
0h, God bless you, God forgive you! . . . All 
done, all gone! So much was done and gone, 
that when I went out at the gate, the light of 
day seemed of a darker color than when I 
went in.’ 


Yes, ‘‘ Dickens recovered from the blow,” 
but it did not leave him the same man, nor 
did he ever forget; and marriage could make 
him but happy for a time. 


He began to feel a sense of ‘‘one happiness 
Ihave missed in my life, and one friend and. 
companion I have never made.” He began 
to write his autobiography, but when he ar- 
rived at the period in his early manhood to 
which his infatuation for Maria Beadnell be- 
longed, he “‘lost courage and burned the 
rest.”” Then he set himself to'the writing of 
“David Copperfield,” into which he put his 
own soul. This was the book of all his books 
which he liked best. He had in his heart of 
hearts a favorite child, and his name was 
David Copperfield. As he was writing his 
principal hesitation occurred in connection 
with the child-wife, Dora, who was drawn 
from Maria Beadnell as he remembered her 
and imagined her. 


On February 25, 1845, Maria Beadnell was 
married to Henry Louis Winter. By this 
time she had reached the ‘‘comfortable age”’ 
of thirty-four, and there had passed no com- 
munication between her and Dickens for 
many years. 


But ten years passed by, and in February, 
1855, Mrs. Winter wrote to Dickens. Her 
letter arrived along with a handful of others. 
Dickens suddenly remembered, opened it, 
and was delighted. He replied warmly, if 
not exuberantly. He recalled their old 
trysting-places, her green cloak, his happiness, 
his misery. He proposed that Mrs. Dickens 
should call on Maria and arrange a day for a 
quiet meeting. Later on he confest that 
whatever of fancy, romance, energy, passion, 
aspiration, and determination belonged to 
him, he could never be separated from her 
for whom he would have died with the great- 
est alacrity. He said that he had never heard 
the name Maria without starting, and think- 
ing of the deep love he once bestowed upon 
her. He referred her to ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
and told her she would see the touches of 
herself in Dora. People had praised him for 
the pretty love-making in ‘“‘ David Copper- 
field,” not knowing that it was truth, neither 
more nor less. He asked her to read the 
book, and to think ‘‘How dearly that boy 
must have loved me, and how vividly this 
man remembers it.” 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION. 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make 

more local than long dis- 
tance calls, yet to each user 
comes the vital demand for 
distant communication. 


No individual can escape 
this necessity. It comes to all 
and cannot be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound- 
proof Chinese Wall and risk 
telephone isolation. 


No American State would 
be willing to make its boun- 


dary line an impenetrable bar- 
rier, to prevent telephone com- 
munication with the world 
outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, 
each community, each State 
demands to be the center of a 
talking circle which shall be 
large enough to include 
all possible needs of inter- 
communication. 


In response to this univer- 
sal demand the Bell Telephone 
System is clearing the way for 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





aes and district te 
tide and ex- 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished 
\ where are NEY RE egUIRED 
NO — 


slow 


VE to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do 
le yo back to us at our ex; 


you may ship it 


Write at once, 
D until you receive and approve of your eee mg 


portions cxtspenalofer, 
once for full particulars and spe Weshi ts 


@ cent de, 


here_in U. S. without sit in advance, pre, 
EN DAYS Ys’ FREE TRIAL during when time you nya nF AA the Gicrclgnn wn pet 


not wish to 
and you will not be out one 


pense 
LOW FACTORY PRICES =: oer et ae ioe vicar 10 0 $95 


ig direct o! 


f us and have the manufacturer's guaran’ yout 


abic clece apair of tires from eee at any price payee 
our unbeaed of of factory es and remarhab. — 


le special offer. 


make you, We sell the highest grade bic sos at lower pri 
CYCLE D: 


epee recel beautiful catal and study 
vou WILL BE ASTONISHED See eae maar 
‘preycles 


ith $1.00 profit above factory cost. 





a” beclosed out 3 to $ Ih. Descript 7 list mail 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE ES Sanh eames ustal prices, 


fateresting matter information. 





Y po NOT WAIT bot write today for out £. fag: & 
It Bamoyeg 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R- 412, 


CH Write it now. _ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Period Styles in 


BOOKCASES 


SHERATON oo SOU 
COLONIAL - . WOULD 
ARTCRAFT . . LIKE THEM 


CHIPPENDALE . IN YOUR HOME 





CHIPPENDALE 











MERCHANTS A HANDSOME 
aed, . 64 PAGE 
THEM STYLE 
EVERY- BOOK 
WHERE FREE 





0. H. L. WERNICKE, PRES. 
FATHER OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


She Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 












“ Order is Heaven’s First Law” 
Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
the best THE NIAGARA CLIP 
Sample box by mail l5c. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 


Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find thatthe 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires; no bat- 
tery. Asma! compact instru- 
ment held against the ear, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voicetones very effectively; 
no“buzzing.” Manufacturedin 
oursurgical instramentdepart- 
ment. Our TRIAZ, offer and: 
testimonials will interest you. 

In sending today for illustrated 
booklet be sure to specify booklet 
“Acoustics” 





Optigian 
Manufacturer of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances, 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
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HOW OUR GRANDFATHERS PAID THEIR 
BILLS 


NE HUNDRED years ago Jeremiah 
Atwater was a leading merchant in 

New Haven, Conn. His residence, one of 
the very finest in that town, “ bestrode the en- 
tire site’’ where the Palladium building now 
stands. Then, as now, if all men were said 
to be “created equal,” they did not remain 
so for long, and Mr. Atwater was as pros-| 
perous as many a wealthier man _ to-day. 
Yet the following items, taken from his 
day-book and reprinted in the Springfield 
Republican, tend to show to what extent he, 
and every other business man of his time, 
was dependent upon the old-fashioned bar- 
tering methods of trade, due to a scarcity 
of current coin, and the popular distrust of 
paper notes and bills—“made of poor stuff 
and easily counterfeited.” 

We find entries like these: 

Abraham J. Bradley, Dr. 

To 31 Gallons wine, to be- paid in Dry 
Goods. 

Joseph Benham of Hampden, Dr. 

To 5 yds Calico at 2s 6d per yard. : 

To be paid in turnips at Is 6d and re- 
mainder in shoes. As far as the turnips pay, 
the calico is to be 2s 6d and the remainder 


| most careful manner from the very best 
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50 9, 
$3.50 
ANDUP 2°), Ga 9 7-0,¢:4-142 
" FOUNTAIN PEN 
READ WHAT THIS MAN SAYS 
ABOUT MOORE’S 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“I have form using Fountetn Lf vo of various 
ti t » the wo years 
make fo time inom Desee’s Non-Leakable. 
am certain there is no other pen so satisfactory 
as Moore’s.”” 
Moore’s Non-Leakable Fountain Pen never 
fails to give satisfactory service. It is as 
tight as a bottle. Put it in any pocket up- 
side down or on its side. 
IT WON’T LEAK 
When the cap is on the pen point rests in 
ink. It is always ready to write, nos' ing. 
Remove the cap and the pen is ready to 
fill, no joints to unscrew, no inky fingers. 
Every part of Moore's pen is made in the 


materials. Its construction is simple. 
Nothing to get out of order. 

For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 
ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER 
168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Selling Agents for 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
Canadian Agents W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto, Can. 








toward shoes at 2s 8d. 
' 
| 
} 


English money of course also old English 


shoon”’ anc the like— 
R. & E. Graniss, Dr. | 
To 2 pr. silk hose at 12s £1.4| 


hose, English “ 


He wanted some clothing for his son 
Charles, and this is the account of the trans- 
action: 


Thaddeus Austin, Cr. 

By making a coat for Charles 18. 

Breeches for myself 8. 

Trimming for coat, ete. 6.14 

£1.12} 

Dr. Cash for trimming, 6.14, and remainder 

to be paid in wine and gingham. 

Noy. 24, 1804. Dan’l T. Remington, Dr. 

To 13 doz. court plaster. 
N. B. The above court plaster is taken to 
sell.in the West Indies, and said Remington 
is to pay me as much over 3s per dozen as 
he can afford and is willing to; at least 3s 
per dozen, or return them. 

Feb’y 22, 1799. Amos Parkins, 


Cr. By 4 
Goose wings at 2d—8d. 


Letter postage was eighteen or twenty-five 
cents, according to distance. Hence, letters 
and money were frequently delivered by 
individuals. In fact a person seldom went to 
New York or elsewhere without his budget— 
his pockets, and even his hat, were made to 
answer the purposes of the modern mail- 
bag. And so: 

Ree’d of Josiah Smith by the hand of 
Thomas Turner, which he received of John 
Gleason, £100, on account of property which 
Smith sold in Savannah. 

The trained nurse was an unknown quan- 
tity as the following record reveals: 


Before you buy, it will pa: 
you to get this money-saving 
book: 178 pages of genuine 


= Bugzy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 


Harness. Biggest and 


4k) 


ISAT 














Noy. 2, 1808. I am called upon to take my 


SOT TTT TTT TTT 





The Alarm Clock 


THE JUNIOR TATTOO isthe alarm 
clock that gently calls but does not shock. 
With a cheery sound it greets you inthe 
morning; but it is insistent. If you do 
not rise and turn the silent switch, it will 
call every twenty seconds for five min- 
utes. It is small, very small—you can 
easily carry it in your traveling bag. 

Price $1.75 (In Canada, duty extra). 


Sold by dealers everywhere—but if you cannot conven- 
iently buy it in your own town send the price and your 
dealer’s name for as many as youwant. We will ship 
prepaid. Complete in a rich leather (black or red) 
traveling case, $3. Junior Tattoo in a gilt finish. $2 
Write for interesting story including full description of 
Junior Tattoo. 


= ae 
cw llavVEN LONN, 142 HAMILTON St. 


| i 
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turn to watch to-night. 1 have hired Isaac, 
Brown to supply my place for 4s 6d. 


Newspapers and books were so scarce that 
they were passed from hand to hand, and a 
memorandum kept of the same: 


Lent Ezra Lewis a newspaper dated Mar. 
94, 1807. Lent Mrs. Nat Kimberly a book 
entitled “A Guide for the Doubting and 
Cordial for the Fainting Saint,” by Benj. 
Wadsworth. Lent Thomas Ufford a Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, and Jones, the halter, 
the Gentleman’s Pocket Farrier—also Frost, 
a student at Yale, a bedstead, to be returned 
in about two years. 


In 1809 he built a house for his son, Charles, 


about to be settled as a minister in North 
Branford. This is how he set about it: 


I agreed with J. Mead, a joiner, to work 
a month or more at North Branford, and he 
to have one dollar a day and to pay him in 
dapboards, to be at two dollars a thousand 
feet, he to go next Monday. 


jlraveling was mostly by horseback, as these 
accounts show: 
Tutor Huntington, Dr. 


To horse hire 9 miles 3.3 

1 horsewhip not returned 3.3 
United Society, Dr. 

To horse hire to Milford, 10m 3.4 


Other interesting entries are: 

Gave Mrs. Johnson, wife of Capt’n Peter 
Johnson, a Camel's hair shawl, as a compensa- 
tion for sitting in their seat at Fair Haven 
meeting-house. 

Aug. 4, 1807. Began to occupy a new seat 
in White Haven meeting-house, and to pay 
Mrs. Kimberly 6s a year for same: 

Why our grandfathers so often referred 
to their happy school days is at last perceived, 
for if a child was absent from school, a strict 
account was kept of the time, and tuition 
accordingly reduced. 

Jan. 2. Fanny and Nancy began this day 
to attend Mrs. Stilwell’s school. The last of 
their going before was May 14th. Naney 
was absent Commencement week and week 
before, and has been in school a week since. 
Fanny sick and absent from school one week 
and one day. 


The following story of Mr. Atwater’s 
father, vouched for by the laté Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, is worth repeating here. 

Jeremiah Atwater was a New Haven mer- 
chant, buying his supplies in Boston and 
receiving them by vessel. Among other goods 
received were several casks of nails, one of 
which, on opening it, under a layer of nails 
at each end, was found to be filled with silver 
dollars. Mr. Atwater, who was a conscien- 
tious man, immediately wrote to the Boston 
merchant, that there must be some mistake 
in the invoice of nails, as one of the casks con- 
tained other articles besides nails. He was 
promptly informed that the nails were bought 
for nails, sold for nails, and nails they must 
be. Forthwith, Mr. Atwater had a basin made 
of the silver, and presented it to the Center 
church, where it has been used in the baptis- 
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Next to Solid-Gold the 
Finest Watch Cases are 
“Crescent” or ‘‘Jas. 
Boss” Gold-Filled 

"THs is a thing to re- 


member when you 
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mal service from that time to the present. 


buy either a man’s or 


woman’s watch. 

Pay no attention to Guarantees 
stamped inside the case. We have 
told you Guarantees are meaningless. 
There is nothing to prevent the manu- 
facturer from stamping ‘‘Guaranteed 
for 20 years’’ inside a brass case washed 


with gold. 


If you cannot remember these names 
clip out the trade-marks from the bot- 
tom of this page and take them to the 


jewelry store. 


These marks insure absolute integrity in 
bullion value, in assay, and in the construction 
of your watch case. 

They are standard with the fine jewelry 
trade and have been for 50 years. 


Fy nen, 


‘TRADE 


CRESCENT 
FOL FULD 


Reg.U.S, Pat.Off. 


Reg.U.S.Pat,Off, 


ri &% 
—— 
KEYSTONE das.8088 
Reg.U.S, Pat, Off. 


Keystone Watch Case Company 





Established 1853 


Philadelphia 


TAIN 
N (thy) y 








(The Family Shoe Stretcher) 


wil] instantly stretch the shoe at any spot where 
needed, and thus remove the pressure on Corns, 
Bunions, ete. Simple, Practical and lasts a life- 
time. $1.00 prepaid. State for man or woman. 
Noney back if not satisfactory. Write for 

free Booklet, “‘Feet, their Ap- 
~ >) pearance and Comfort”’; giving 
valuable information gathered 
from our 30 years’ experience 











in making Lasts over which 
shoesaremade. Kosters Last Mig. Co.,6 Lock St., Buftalo.N.¥.J 









Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


















The ORIGINAL 


in the Black Boxes. 





“C&D” 
CLIPS 





Made of hard, springy wire and beautifully nickel-plated. In 
three sizes to meet every need. $1.00 per Carton of 10 boxes 
(each 100), 83.cents per box of 1000 (bulk). : 

Send toc for package of Ideal Clamps, 25 different kinds of 
paper fasteners an 


' CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. 5, 240-2 W. 23d St., N. Y. City 


d 50-page catalogue of Office Specialties, 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


Golf—a dandy drive and then the 
long follow after the ball. Fill up 
your pipe with Velvet. It’s a rat- 
ing good smoke—as smooth as 
ou want the “green” to be. 
elvet is made of Burley. Not 
any kind of Burley, but the 
choice leaves of each plant. 
It smokes cool and pleasant, and 
there isn’t a burn to a thousand 
ipefuls. Yes, there are lots of 
urleys, but—you know the 
difference in taste between green 
and ripe fruit? Well, there’s 
where Velvet differs from the 
other varieties. It’s well culti- 
vated—well cured and well 
mellowed. You'll realize the 
difference when you’ ve smoked it. 
Go to your dealer and get a can 
today. Try it—if you doubt us. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 


In a neat metal éan. 


10 cents 


At your dealer's, or if 
he is sold out, send us 
the roc. Well send 
you a can to any ad- 
dress in the U.S.A. 


4 
i 


TOBACCO | 











The Knock of Opportunity 


Are you the right man or woman in the right 
place, or do you feel yourself the square peg in 
the round hole? ial 

If you who suffer under a misappropriation of 
your talents could reach an audience of 238,000 of 
the highest class of progressive up-to-date em- 
ployers that the Country affords, you would hasten 
to lay your credentials before them. 

You can make just this bull’s-eye appeal through 
an advertisement for the <7 you want in the 
ene Columns of The Literary Digest (see 

e 700). 
rate of 15c. per word, letter or initial will be 
made for Help Wanted and Situations Wanted 
Columns, exclusive of all Agents’ advertisements. 
For High-Class Positions you must Reach 
High-Class Employers 


Classified Advertising Dept., The Literary Digest 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


He Supplied It—Wa.Liim—“ How fast the 
horse is runnin’!” 

TEACHER—“ You forgot the ‘g’. 

Waturre—“ Gee! How fast the horse is 
runnin’ !””—Brooklyn Life. 


”? 





The Worst of It.—‘“I’m sorry you've got to 
leave Eden and go to work simply because 
I gave you the rest of that apple,” said con- 
trite Eve. 

“Never mind,’ answered Adam. “The 
ultimate consumer always gets the worst of 
it.”"—Washington Star. 





Handy Andy.—<And these, according to the 
examination papers in one _ public-school 
room, are what Andrew Carnegie is, was, and 
did: 

Invented the mower and reaper. 

Member of the President’s Cabinet. 

A British spy. 

Went to France to get help for the United 
States. 

Best after-dinner speaker in America. 

A steel magnet. 

Invented wireless telegraphy. 

General in the Spanish-American war. 

Head of the Steel Trust. 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Bad Egg.—“ He always was a bad egg, 
but nobody seemed to notice it while he was 
rich.” 

“Yes, he was all right until he was broke.” 
—Sacred Heart Review. 





Frightful.—‘ They say she looked daggers 
at him?” 

“Worse than that. She looked long hat- 
pins.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Her Gain.—Mrs. Jones—“ Does your hus- 
band remember your wedding anniversary?” 

Mrs. Smirua—‘ No; so I remind him of it 
in January and June, and get two presents.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








| No News.—Visiror (who has been going 


for the last half-hour)—‘‘ You know, I’m 
not physically strong, but I’ve got good stay- 
ing powers.”’ 

Hostess (wearily)—‘“ Yes, 


we noticed 
that.’”"—M. A. P. ; 


Bribery.—Mrs. M.—“ Who did you vote 
for?” 

Mrs. N.—‘“I don’t remember his name. 
He gave me his seat in the street car last 
week.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘ 





Up Against It.—* In the days of the ancient 
drama,” said the pedantic person, “ per- 
formances were given in the open air.” 

“What a discouragement that must have 
been,” replied Miss Cayenne, “to the man 
who insists on going out of the theater to get 
a breath of fresh air.”,—Washington Star. 





It Stimulates Recovery.—‘‘ What’s the differ- 
ence between a hospital and a sanatorium?” 
“About $20 a week.”—Kansas City 
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A 


Great Queen” 


Horse Story 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


Equals the famous **Black Beauty” in 
human interest—surpas<es it in practica- 
bility. **Kate,’’ a victim of poor hand- 
ling, is vividly contrasted with *‘Queen,”’ 
who was more fortunate, Yousympathize 
with one—rejoice with the other—even 
as you sigh for the slum waif and laugh 
with the child of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into 
this intensely interesting and true story 
many valuable suggestions for handling 
horses—a result of a lifetime’s experience. 


° 
Special Offer to Horsemen 
Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder—everyone interested in 
horses—should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses—if you own, train or breed them— 
you will gather from it a fund of knowl- 
edge worth many times the small price. 
Send for a copy today. Enclose stamps 


or coin, 
With each book we send free 


FREE a beautiful colored picture of 


Queen—oil painting effect—suitable for 
framing. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 513 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





‘4 Ounce cf Prevention is Worth 
@ Pound of Cure,” 


is a work 

of vast 

im por- 

tance to the human 

0 race. BY AUTHORI 
TIES OF INTERNA- 


TIONAL REPUTE. Two Volumes, 1081 pages, 
$7.50 per set. Write for particulars. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











SURBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARUADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that_ sati oe perseeue, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


SEND 10 CENTS send'etmpic. 











Journal. 











THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 
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No Need for That.—A minister, in an ad- 
dress to other ministers, once said that he 
thought ministers ought to be humble and 
poor, like their Master. “I have often 
prayed,” said he, “that I might be kept 
humble; I never prayed that I might be 
poor—I could trust my church for that.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. - 





Disguised.—*‘ You didn’t pay the slightest 
attention to the policeman who warned you 
about the lights on your automobile!”’ said 
the magistrate severely. 

“T am at fault, judge,” replied Mr. Chug- 
gins. “I’m a stranger in the city and he 
spoke so politely I didn’t think he could be 
areal policeman.””—Washington Star. 





A False Impression.—‘ What of a 
magazine do you publish?” 

“The official organ of the dentists.” 

“T see. A sort of mouth organ, eh?’’— 


Toledo Blade. 


sort 


Will be Airy.—‘“ Do you think that aviation 
will become fashionable?’’ 

“To a certain extent,’’ replied Miss Cay- 
enne. “Of course very few people will fly. 
But if airship costumes are made sufficiently 
picturesque they will be much worn.’”’— 
Washington Star. 





Always on the Go.—“ The housefly must go,”’ 
says a solemn scientist. 

But that’s just the trouble with it. 

It does go. 

If it didn’t we could swat it.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Refused to be Aureoled. — SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
TracHER—“If you are a good boy, Willie, 
you will go to heaven and have a gold crown 
on your head.” 

Wittre—“ Not for mine, then. I had one 
of them things put on a tooth once.”—Puck. 








A Modern Version.—The following remark- 
able answers were recently given at an ex- 
amination for teachers in New York. The 
questions were for the purpose of testing the 
general culture of the applicants: 

1. Who built the ark? Theodore Shonts. 

2. Who interpreted Pharaoh’s dream? 
Eusapia Palladino. 

3. Who received the Ten Commandments? 
J. P. Morgan. 

4, Who led the Israelites into the Promised 
Land? Senator Guggenheim. 

5. Who slew the prophets of Baal? Lyman 
Abbott. z 

6. Who preached in Athens the unknown 
god? Charley Murphy. 

7. Who wrote the Book of Revelation? 
Thomas W. Lawson. 

8. Who raised the siege of Orleans? An- 
drew Jackson. 

9. Who was the author of The Divine 
Comedy? Ann Dante. 

10. Who was the author of “The Declara- 
tion of Independence?” Mrs. O. H. P. 


' Belmont. 


11. Who was the author of Faust? An- 


-heuser Busch. 


12. Who said “England expects every 
man to do her duty?” Lillian Pankhurst. 

13. Who was the author of Les Miserables? 
Nell Brinkley. 

14. Who said L’ Etat, c’est moi? Theodore 
Roosevelt.—Life. 
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Half Price—No Money Down 








No. 3 Olivers 
Standard Visible Writers 
at $50. On Credit. 


We buy and distribute more No. 3 Olivers 
than any other concern in America. As a 
result we buy far below the lowest agent’s 
prices. 

We send the machines on five days’ trial, 
without any deposit, and let them sell them- 
selves. We have no agents, no salesmen. 
Our selling cost is only one-seventh the aver- 
age cost of selling through agents. 


Thus we sell these standard machines— 
listed at $100—at half that price if sold on 
credit, or $47.50 cash. 


The machines are complete and in perfect 
condition. Each is twice inspected. The 
slightest flaw, or fault, or mark causes us to 
reject it. Machines sent out to sellthemselves 
must be beyond possible criticism. 


Complete equipment goes with each—metal 
case, baseboard, brush, ribbon, bottle of oil, 
instruction book, etc. Each is sold under 
Standard warrant. 


You get every device and feature which 
has ever been added by the manufacturers, at 
any price, to the Oliver No. 3. 


Oliver Features 
Among these features are: 


Visible writing. Lines g inches long. 

Writing in colors without changing ribbon. 

The Universal keyboard, 

Choice of three beautiful types. 

The patented U-shaped type bar. 

Absolutely perfect alignment. 

84 characters written with 28 keys. 

20 carbons at one writing if desired, 

Utter simplicity. The instruction book ena- 
bles one to write immediately. 

Light in action—light in weight. 

Liletime durability. 


Over 350,000 Olivers are now in use. They 
are used by 183 railroads. They are used by 


(27) 





the largest mail-order houses, two of whom 
use Over I,000 each, 


The Oliver is so simple, so durable, so 
trouble-proof that men who know best, select 
it. It does any practical thing which any 
typewriter can do, 


Pays for Itself 


Every person who writes should in these 
days use a typewriter. Handwriting is now 
an apology. It cheapens a person—shows 
him not up-to-date—indicates that his time is 
not valuable. 


When an Oliver No. 3 can be had at half 
price, simply by selling to yourself, you can 
afford the best. At $5 monthly the machine 
pays for itself. Ina single evening one can 
learn to use it. 


Five Days’ Trial 
No Deposit 


We willsend this machine on 5 days’ trial 
without any deposit. If you don’t want it, 
return it, and we will pay express. If you 
accept it, send us $5, then $5 monthly until 
$50 is paid. Or deduct 5 per cent for cash. 


If you want the typewriter sent at once on 
approval, check the first square in the coupon 
below. If you are not in business, and rated, 
kindly send a couple of references. 


If you want more information, check the 
second square in the coupon, and a machine 
will be set aside. 

Cut out the coupon, mark and sign it, and 
send it to us at once. Until the machine 


meets your full approval, you are under no 
commitment. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 


732 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





Mark This Coupon 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
732 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


O 


Ship me an Oliver No. 3 on 5 days’ 
approval, F. O. B. Chicago 


Send more information. Hold the 
machine for me waiting instructions, 

















BROW RN’ 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are prepared in convenient form of simple 
caetliceal substances, most beneficial in the 
treatment of throat affections. from 
opiates or other harmful ingredients. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass, 





ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 





TIME SAVER, om AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
a can im- more —— 

rtant papers pins of 
100 in Each Box Sevgle Bes. ite 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pi., N. Y. City 





ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. 





1a Avoid Imitations—Ask for 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for al! ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


““HORLICK’S ”’—Everywhere 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 














4% to 6% ON YOUR SAVINGS 


We deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 
the safest high be Ten eek g " 


Write today for our select list. 
VULEN & CO., Bankers 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 








Dales Piteaaedies [rink 
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| CURRENT EVENTS | 


Foreign 


March 31.—The Military Tribunal at Cape Hai- | 
tien, Haiti, condemns 22 political prisoners to | 
death. | 

April 1.—President Diaz promises sweeping pop- | 
ular reforms in a message to the Mexican | 
Congress. | 

Over 100 deaths from the plague are reported 
from Java. | 
| 


April 3.—The Japanese expedition to the South 
Pole leaves Wellington, New Zealand, for the 
Antarctic. 

Premier Canalejas forms a new Cabinet in Spain. 
Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 1.—The Democratic members of committees 
of the House are announced at a caucus in 
Washington. 

April 3.—Representative Mann, of Illinois, is 
unanimously chosen Republican candidate for 
Speaker of the House. 

By a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Government is again given oppor- 
tunity to enjoin the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company from carrying coal in alleged viola- 
tion of the ‘*‘ commodities clause’’ of the Hep- 
| burn Rate Law. 

} 

| 

| 








April 4.—Congress meets in special session. 
April 5.—The President's message, dealing only | 
with reciprocity, is read in the Senate and | 
House. | 
The House adopts the Democratic rules, ex- | 
Speaker Cannon leading the Republican minor- | 
ity against them. | 
April 6.—Senator La Follette introduces a_reso- 
lution in the Senate looking to the reopening of 
the Lorimer case. 


GENERAL 


March 31.—Justice James A. O’Gorman, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, is elected to the 
United States Senate, at a joint session of the 
Senate and Assembly, breaking the legislative 
deadlock, which began on January 16. L 

April 2.—In a race riot at Laurel, Del., one white 
man is killed and three wounded. 

April 3.—Benjamin F. Bush, President of the 
Western Maryland Railroad, is chosen to suc- 
ceed George J. Gould as president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

The New Jersey House of Representatives passes 
the Edge Employers’ Liability Law which now 
goes to the Governor. 

April 4.—Carter H. Harrison, the Democratic 
candidate, is again elected Mayor of Chicago. 
The Standard Oil Company issues a statement at 
New York denying that it is engaged in financing 

the Mexican revolution. 

In the Baltimore primaries James H. Preston is 
named for Mayor ng | the Democratic organiza- 
tion over J. Marry Mahool, the present Mayor. 

April 5.—A parade in memory of the victims of 
the waist factory fire in New York is partici- 
pated in by 75,000 workers. 

H. H. Kohlsaat, in the Springfield Lorimer in- 
quiry, says that C. S. Funk, general manager 
of the International Harvester Company, was 
the authority for his story of a $100,000 ‘‘slush 
fund”’ to elect Senator Lorimer. 

Magistrate Corrigan tells the Grand Jury in New 
York City of the crime wave and names police- 
men and others who can corroborate him. 

April 6.—Theodore Roosevelt speaks at Tacoma, 
Wash., to 30,000 persons in approval of the 
proposed arbitration treaty with England. 

| The National Civic Federation takes up the in- 

| vestigation of perils to factory workers from 

fire. 





| 

| A Movable Season.—‘It is understood that 
Mr. Justice Griffin intends taking the sum- 
mer out of India.”’—Pioneer. Let’s hope he’ll 
bring it to England.— Punch. 





A Perplexing Question.—This is one of the 
old stories told by Henry Clews of Travers, 
the New York stammering wit. Mr. Clews 
always insists that the average Wall Street 
broker is the most honest of men. “Travers,” 
said Mr. Clews, “was once invited to be a 
guest at a yatch regatta. The waters of 
Newport harbor were covered with a beauti- 
ful squadron. Mr. Travers found that each 
yacht belonged to a banker or broker. He 
gazed blankly into the distance for a time, 
and then inquired softly: ‘W-w-w-where are 
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FIRE ENGINE 


for the Protection of 


\ Country Homes, 
, Villages and Factories 


Especially when located some dis- 
tance from a Fire Station. 

Throws a stream 75 to 85 feet. 

Better than a thousand gallons of water. 
‘Extinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene. 

May be operated by one man. 

Costs almost nothing to maintain. 


Absolutely Safe 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Better than Insurance 
which does not save 
treasures which cannot 
be replaced. 
Badger 
Fire Extinguisher Co. 
34 D Portland St. 













Full infor mation 
sent on request. 








Don’t Fail to Read This 


TESTIMONIES OF 
MODERN SCIENCE TO 
CHRISTIAN TRUTHS 


William Hanna Thomson, M.D., LL.D., New York 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
For April 

Per Year, $3.00 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 








Per Copy, 30 Cents 














Puddings Taste Better 


And you will eat and enjoy 
more of them if made with 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


Such a simple dish as bread pudding is de- 
licious if served with Mapleine Whipped } 
Cream, or Mapleine Cream Sauce, and for 
flavoring Blanc Mange, Custards, Tapioca and 
Sago Puddings, Mapleine is irresistibly good. 

As a matter of fact you will find 
that in all recipes that call for fla- 
voring, Mapleine imparts a delight- 
ful, mellow and original flavor, 
better than maple, for it will not 
cook out or grain. 


To Make Mapleine Syrup 


Simply dissolve granulated § 
sugar in water and add the 
Mapleine according to the di- 
rections on the bottle. Such 
a syrup is both economical, 
pure, good and easily made. 

Let us send you our collec- 
tion of recipes for making 
“Mapleine Dainties.” Sent 
free on request. 

Grocers sell Mapleine 35c & 
(in Canada Soc) for a 2-0z. 
bottle. If not, write 


Dept. E, 


ri 



















the e-c-customer’s’ vachts?’’’—Boston Herald, 





CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 740.) 
wif knots per hour. ‘They have five decks, 
ye promenade deck embracing 5,400 square 












jet. Each ship has sixty single-berth state- 
noms. 


SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, AND THE 
NORTH CAPE 


The growing interest in travel to the North 
(ape, Iceland, and Spitzbergen noted last 
wear still continues. The facilities offered 
iy steamship companies, including not only 
those havi ing home ports in the North Sea, but 
jo large German lines, are of the best char- 
ter. The Hamburg Line will send ships 
wrthward in June, July, and August. It 
ys three ships in this service—the Bluecher, 
te Oceania (which may be superseded by 
te Cleveland), and the Media. These are all 
dips of fine class, the Bluecher having a regis- 
tation of 12,500 tons, with a length of 525 
jet. The first sailing date is June 17 from 
(whaven, the port of Hamburg, this cruise 
nuding the coast of Norway only, its dura- 
jon being thirteen days. The second cruise 
javes Cuxhaven on July 4, and includes 
wtonly the coast of Norway, but the Orkney 
ud Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, 
isduration being twenty-four days. Other 
ailing dates are July 8 (for the shorter trip) 
ud August 2 (for the longer). The shorter 
tp has a minimum rate from Hamburg 
udreturning to Hamburg, of $62.50, with 














ore excursions costing per person either 
§.50 or $12.50, according to whether or not 
me takes an overland trip. The longer trip 
ksa minimum rate of $137.50, with a cost 
frshore excursions of $37.50, which includes 
uoptional overland trip. 

The North German Lloyd will send, from 
emerhaven on July 18, the Grosser Kur- 
first on a cruise to western Norwegian ports, 
nluding the North Cape, but proceeding 
ist to Leith, the port of Edinburgh, and 
nee to the northern coast of Spitzbergen, 
wich is in latitude 80°. Returning along 
the western coast of Spitzbergen, a descent 
vill be made to the North Cape, followed by 
alls at western Norwegian ports, and thence 
ick to Bremerhaven. This cruise ends 
n August 16. 
es it peculiar distinction, the northern 
tiast of Spitzbergen being within about ten 
grees of the pole. Minimum rates from 
temerhaven back to Bremerhaven are $375. 
lr choicer rooms $550, $600, $650, and 
450 are charged, rooms with bath being 
H1,250. 

The Scandinavian-American Line offers a 
iteet route for visits to Norway. Its ships 
tiling from New York are of 10,000 tons and 



















insand, Christiania, and Copenhagen. They 
North Sea by way of the islands to the nortlt 
Scotland, making the trip in goed average 
tilantic-steamship time. At Christiansand 
Msengers may leave the Atlantic ships of 
lis line and proceed aboard one of the Nor- 
Ngian coast steamers for Bergen, where they 
lay embark on a ship to the North Cape, 
luily trips being made between Christiansand 
id Bergen. Passengers for the North Cape 
tay, if they choose, go on to Christiania by 
fe Atlantic ship, and thence travel by rail 
toss Norway to Bergen or Trondhjem, 
here steamers may be taken for the North 
ape. From Trondhjem tourists may go to 
te North Cape and back in six and one-half 
ays, at a round-trip fare from $69.50 to 


The high latitude reached | 
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Third Week Fourth Week—and so on 


Your Way 





Of course, the “Holeproof” way is easier. 
You don't realize how much easier because 
you have not been brought to the buying 
point. Try them /oday. Buy at the same 
time, six pairs for your husband. Have the 
hose come back from the wash tub next wash 
day without any holes—see how that feels. 

“Holeproof” are the finest hose in existence. 


Softer—More Pliable 


They are made from Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton, costing an average of 70c 
per pound, while common yarn sells for 30c. 


Hloleproo 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


The Widest Assortment 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men; seven colors, three weights and 
three grades for women, and two colors, two 
weights and three grades for children. 

But you must be careful in buying if you want 
the hose that are advertised here. Imitations are 
offered in .many stores. The original guaranteed 
hose are “Holeproof.”” They represent 38 years of 
experience. They’re what you want if you want 
the best hose ever made. 


Get This Signature, @owKichll Ras 


It guarantees you the genuine ““Holeproof.’? Look 


Write for free book, 


**How to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ 


It is with this pliable yarn that we make 
hose softer and lighter, yet stronger than 
any amateur brand. Brands made the cheap 
way must be coarse and unsightly. We use 
only pure gauze silk in the silk hose. 


$55,000 a Year 


We spend $55,000 a year simply to see that 
each pair of “‘Holeproof” is perfection. Hose 
never were made with better care or materi- 
al. Never were hose put on the market that 
had better style than this excellent brand. 


‘Aosier 


AND psiery 


for the “Holeproof’”’ trade-mark, too. The gen- 
uine are sold in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of 
remittance. 

Prices for plain and mercerized cotton hose 
range from $1.50 to $3.00, according to weight and 
finish. Six pairs guaranteed six 
months. Silk'hose, three pairs 
guaranteed three months,for men, 
$2.00; for women, $3.00. 

Always look for this trade- 
mark on the toe and for the sig- 


nature, GauKikl Re» 





Reg 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 862 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. poi Sines, ‘oe 


Tampico News Co., 


§. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 


Qe Your Hose Insured? 
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lb feet long. Their home ports are Chris- | 


not take the Channel route, but enter the | 


KAVE 
TAILOR TO YOUR womarinteate 








$2.50 AA SUITS 


VARNS, 
THE CLOTH AND 






You save 4 MIDDLEMEN 
PROFITS and get a suit at - dat 
$13.50 to $23.75 tor $20 to 
$40 values. 

THIS MEANS TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS AT PRICES OF “READY. 
MADEs.” 

Our patterns embrace the latest 
weaves in gray, brown and 
blue; also the new beautiful 
peneil stripe etfects. Best 
trimmings, linings and work- 
manship. 

We guarantee garments to hold 
their shape. New York styles with- 
out extremes. Complete satisfaction 
or money back. Express prepaid, 

yrite for samples and self- 
measurement instructions. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN MILLS 


| DEPT. 247, LAWRENCE, MASS, 





A Happy 


e 

Marriage 
Depends 

ff \argely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
inteltigently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Genelia: 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical. Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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A Larter Vest Button 








LARTER | 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
cx om Larter Vest Buttons can be 


| changed from one fancy vest to another, 

just as quickly as you decide which one 
you will wear. Larter Shirt Studs have 
the same advantage. Let your jeweler 
show you how handsome and conven- 


| ient they are. 
Look for this 2 SK 








} 


a 
ay 











trade-mark on the ) 
back of every piece. 
It is proof of the 

A Larter Shirt Sud —_ genuine. 

~~, The Larter guarantee is, “If an 

ident ever h s to the back of a 

stud or button, a 

new one given in 

exchange.” 

/ 
co ae If your \ 
jeweler doesn't 
sell them, write 
us for the name Sectional view of 
of one who does. Larter Vest Button 


Write for Illustrated Booklet ) 


pe apes me — of in hesmeone pre ra 
rter sty gests proper st 
buttons ioral cade of dress and negligee. 


Larter & Sons, 23 Maiden Lane 
x — 


N-w York , 
Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. 


fOne More Shape 


No. 67. Coarse knots. 
Extra stiff bristles. 
Long tufted end to 
reach between the teeth. 
Preferred by thousands. 
f Price 35 cents. 

























































THE BRUSH THAT 
HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


Weeemae ¥ our dealer has our case contain- 
} ‘8 ing zen sample Brisco-Kleanwell 
shapes. You do not buy the 
f sample, but receive the shape 
y that suits you best fresh and 
| clean, because it is 


SOLD IN A SEALED BOX 


fen Make your little girl a present of 
# Dolly’s Kleanwell—a tiny tooth- 
f} brush. Sent on receipt of 4 cents. 


‘Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


Binse in to the pa — yw bo imported brushes. 
ade in all styles, woods a 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 42 Ww. 33d St., New York 








1} 
KLEANWELL| 
¥ . 
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| $83. Tourists may also go on to Stockholm 
if they so choose and there take the Lap- 
land express over the most northern railway 
in the world, for Narvik, whence connection 
may be made with steamer for the North 
Cape. From the middle of June to the middle 
of July the midnight sun is visible along a 
part of this railway line. 

The Norwegian coast, including the North 
| Cape, may be reached in-comfort from Eng- 
lish ports also. Tourists having arrived in 
England will find at Hull and Newcastle com- 
|modious ships making regular trips during 
the summer at moderate fares, one of the 
{minimums being as low as $65. At Leith 
| tourists already arrived in England may meet 
|one of the North German Lloyd or Ham- 
| burg ships on its way northward to make 
one of the cruises already described. In 
| past years not a few tourists by German 
| ships to Spitzbergen and the North Cape, on 
| arrival at Bergen, have left the ship, in order 
to enjoy an overland trip in Norway. Their 
experience was that nothing during the cruise 
further north had been more interesting and 
agreeable than this overland journey. It 
requires about five days of time to go from 
Bergen to Christiania. The trip is made in 
part by rail, in part by steamer on lakes 
and fiords, but to a very considerable extent 
comfortably in carriages. Splendid roads 
are found all through this region, one part 
of which is known as the Hardanger country 
and another as the Telemarken. Primitive 
hut clean hotels are found at convenient 
stopping-places. The scenery comprizes 
some f the finest in Norway—lofty moun- 
tains, waterfalls galore, and among glaciers 
one covering about 80 square miles. ° 


EUROPEAN VACATION EVENTS 


Besides the events connected with the 
Coronation, given in detail elsewhere in this 
issue, the following are special events of the 
summer in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent: 


“In London, the Imperial Conference, 
which opens on May 22; the East and West 
Congress, July 26 to 29; the Festival of Em- 
pire, May to October; the International 
Horse Show at Olympia, June 12 to 24. 

“In Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare’s 
Birthday Festival April 17 to May 6, including 
a floral procession, a memorial service, the 
unfurling of various national flags by ambas- 
sadors and distinguished representatives of 
|many nations, old English sports and pas- 
| times, May Day revels and exhibitions of 
| arms, armor, and heraldry. 

“Tn Glasgow, the Scottish exhibition of His- 
tory, Art, Science, Industry, Music, and Avia- 
tion, May to October. 

“In Carmarthen, Wales, 

Eisteddford, August 7 to 11. 

“Tn Ranelagh, Hurlingham, and Roehamp- 
ton, a series of polo matches, from May 3 to 
July 29. 

| “In Rome and Turin, International Ex- 
hibitions of Art, Archeology, History, and 
Ethnography, to celebrate the Semi-Centen- 
nial of United Italy, April 15 to October 31. 

In Baireuth, the Wagner Festival, at 

which will be given ‘The Meistersinger,’ 
‘Parsifal,’ the ‘Ring des Nibelungen,’ from 
July 22 to August 20. 

“In Dresden, the International Hygiene 
Exhibition, from May to October. 

“Tn Paris, the Salon des Artistes Frangais 
from April 30 to June 30; the Salon Nationale 
from April 15 to June 30; the Salon des 
Humoristes in May; the Dog Show in May; 
the Military Review on July 14. 

“In Rome, the International Tuberculosis 
Congress.” 





the National 


















Stained with Cabot’s ——— Stains 
benjamin V, White, Arch’t, N. Y. 


Preserve and Beautify 


Your Shingles 


siding, clapboards, and other out- 
side woodwork, by staining with | 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


They are 50% cheaper than paint, and 100% | 
more artistic and beautiful. They can be | 

plied twice as fast, halving the labor cost, | 
The ey are made of Creosote, “‘the best wood | 
preservative known.” The coloring effects | 
are transparent, and bring out the grain of the | 
wood in deep, velvety tones that harmonize 
perfectly with nature—there is no shiny, | 
painty effect. They wear as long as the best | 
paint, and “grow old gracefully,” because | 
they sink into the wood and therefore can- 
not crack or peel like an old paint coating | 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
Sor free samples on wood and name af nearest agent, | 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists — 
7 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. | 

















\ PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 
<p Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Printfer 
+S ‘x EY others. big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
inal Y factory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, paper 













Mart, THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connectict 





















A Special 


TORREY 
RAZOR 


Here’s areal man’s 

razor —“992,” a = 

Torrey Special— eamt 

built to meet MADE 

most exacting 

requirements 

and to make/ Unique i 

shavinga /{ design, {ul 

delight. conceme 
ig back. Medium 


mw width, 
Illustration 
shows the beat 
tiful pearl cellu 
\ gag na with 
ang of se 
pearl. Entire bladt 
is finished witha 
brilliant crocs 
polish. 
This and mort 
ornate styles het 
die $4. = Blac 
Rubber $3.50. Othe! 
razors $1.50 up. Seat 
postonid if not at you 
ealer’s, 


* How to Shave.” 
Abooklet that ap- ' 
peals to the man 
who appreciates 
the joys of a per- 
fect shave. Yours 
for the asking. 
Torrey Strops 
the best 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR Cl. 
Dert. O Worcester, Mise 
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SWITZERLAND 


Probably in no European country has the 
i grt of vacation travel reached a higher degree 
im ¢ development than in Switzerland. The 
if promotion of touring is, in fact, the principal 
if pdustry of the Swiss people. Tourists in 
® that country are put in the unique position 
® of having to deal directly with the Govern- 
ment as the purveyor of comfort and con- 
yenience.- A writer in the New York Sun 
recently said: 


“Some one has called Switzerland the 
‘playground of Europe,’ the tourist’s ‘fairy- 
gound of delight.’ Certainly this country, 
with its cloud-piercing peaks of the Alps, and 
its glorious scenery, has lured a vast majority 
of Americans. Lucerne, one of its most al- 
luring spots, is in the very midst of the stream 
of travel. Last August, no less than 57,000 
tourists were registered at the various hotels 
and pensions there. Ten thousand of that 
number were from the United States and 
Canada, which places America second in the 
list which Germany headed. The strong 
appeal that the Alps have made to Americans 
can be proved very easily by other figures at 
hand. Germany would naturally lead, be- 
cause of its proximity to Switzerland. But 
despite the ocean that separates America 
from Europe, the run into the Alps region is 
rapidly increasing.” 


rain of the | 
harmonize 
no shiny, 


The Swiss Railroads issue fifteen-day 
tickets, allowing “unlimited travel’ over 
some 2,700 miles of rail and lake for $18.24. 
A thirty-day ticket is issued for $27.84, and 
a forty-five-day ticket for another price. By 


aS 
” 


the best | 


rest agent |g taking a ticket for a year one could travel 
Cheats | through Switzerland for forty cents a day, 
ASS. |— first class, or twenty cents, third class. Over 


800 hotels are noted in the handbook pub- 
lished by the Association of Swiss Hotel 
Proprietors. At the average hotel the tourist 
pays from $3 to $4 a day. 
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1, Connecticut 


A NEW WAY TO EUROPE 


What is known as “the southern trip”’ 
to Europe has taken on a new feature this 
year through the introduction by the Cunard 
Line of direct sailings to Triest, the Austrian 
port at the head of the Adriatic. It is only in 
comparatively recent years that the great 
Atlantic liners have sent out regular boats 
to the Mediterranean, but this route has now 
for several years been so popular that Naples 
bids fair soon to become as familiar as a 
landing-place as Liverpool formerly was, or 
as Plymouth, Southampton, and Cherbourg 
have recently become. The present extension 
of the Cunard service includes a journey from 
Naples through the Straits of Messina, thence 
around what is known as the “heel” of the 
“boot” of the Italian Peninsula, and thence 





Pah upward through the Adriatic to Triest and 
concave’ fFiume. By this means, travelers will not 
i only have the novel experience of a cruise 
idth. around the Italian peninsula, but may land 
Illustration f = at a port from which central and eastern 
fp Europe will become more accessible by rail 
handle, = than they formerly were. Tourists bound 
etek for Austria or Hungary will find this route 
shed witht particularly attractive. 
lant From the head of the Adriatic visits are 
- and more made to the Dalmatian coast, the eastern 
pics ee shore of the Adriatic. Dalmatia has shown 
3.50. Othe J Signs within the past few years of becoming 
0 up. Seat & popular place of pilgrimage. Here are 
not atv! F coast. towns of great interest, including 
ah Cattaro, Ragusa, Zara, and Spalato. At the 
a ve latter Diocletian built the famous palace 
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“For my friendly neighbors 
nothing is too good. 
Few things good enough— 
this is one of them.” 
“That diagonal stroke, that clean, easy, smooth action which 


you get only with a Durham-Duplex Razor will answer the 
whole shaving question for you. 


You don’t have to “adjust” it. It is “right there with the 


shave” you have long desired! 
No Hoeing 


~ JurHAM) -JurLexD 
ARAZOR 


Standard Set, including Stropping Attachment and 6 Double-edged 
Hollow-ground Blades, $5.00. Extra Blades, 6 for 50 cents. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


No Scraping 











DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., LTD. 
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Beautiful Furniture and Woodwork 


use wax; and the “quality” wax for a rich finish is 


Old English ier 


Wax 


because it is made without stint—contains more of the hard (expen- 
sive) imported wax which gives that rich, subdued lustre famous in 
the Old English finish; it is this “quality” which makes Old English 
go much farther and outlast most other finishes. 

Old English never shows scratches from heel or furniture, never 
‘catches dust. A 50c. can will cover a large room and give about 












@ year’s wear. 7 A.S. 
Send for Free Sample and Book f Pym 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.’” Read upon the proper = #” send Book- 


way to finish new floors, old floors, kitchen, pantry and bathroom 
floors; clean and polish hardwood or pine floors; care for 
waxed, varnished and shellaced floors; fill floor cracks; finish 
furniture and interior woodwork, etc. 


A. S. Boyle & Co., 1902 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


7 let and FREE 
— Sample so I can 

try Old English at 
home. 


¢ 





in which he lived after his abdication, re- 
mains of which still survive in the modern 
town. The architectural interest of this coast 
almost rivals the interest of its scenery, which 
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COBRIGHTENEE” wonderfully cleans and — 0° NAMevreecrvsseecenesecensccoene 
preserves all finishes—wax, varnish, shellac. 


SAMPLE FREE 
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e e has given it the name of the “Norway of 
nsl e 1S a |the South.” Parts of this region, especially | 


| Montenegro and Albania, contain mountains 


of extraordinary interest and zig-zag roads 
A Steady i em- which are triumphs of the road-builder's art. | 
re 





The Cunard Line, in connection with this | 








. service, issues cireular tours through Europe 
perature and Quiet jena makes arrangements with the Peninsula 
a and Orient Royal Mail Lines for tours to 

Tow ‘ oT rar °, » Sie ‘ons 
ERE’S exactly the kind of a wall you ve) * and ¢ ap through the Suez Canal. 
ought to have in your house. If it is ne ships in the service to the Adriatic are 
brick, cement or the Carpathia of 13,600 tons, the Ultonia of 
stone instead of frame there is just 10,400 tons, and the Pannonia of 10,000 tons. 
a little change in the method but j eco hc te | je ee ee | ee Tikes 
the idea remains the same—that’s One may also go to Price st direct from New 
Linofelt. It easily supplants build- York by the Austro-Americana Line, which 
ing paper everywhere. It actually ea eae apa er ee . NT : 
ina eet ae ee oe makes calls at I atras, I ale rmo, and Naples. 
This line maintains twin-screw steamers 
built expressly for it and well-equipped with | 


posed’’ to do but does not do. —a 
It’s an old saying that “‘a warm barn § 

|creature comforts, including a Marconi sta- 

| tion. 


















































in winter is a cool barn in summer.” 
This applies the more particularly to any 
building whose walls are sheathed with 
Linofelt because they to the greatest exe 
tent possible keep heat, cold or sound from 
passing through. Consequently you get 
uniform warmth in winter, uniform cool- 
ness in summer and uniform quiet the F 
whole year ’round. q 







The fire 
place in this bed- 
room is framed in 
weathered oak. The 
tiles are of Rookwood 
Faience—the andirons of brush 
brass. The room is-finished in oak, 


| NORTH AFRICA 


In general it may be said that North Africa 
is a country adapted to late autumn and early 
|spring visits. Algiers and Tunis are the with walls and hangings to harmonize. 
| countries of chief interest. It is maintained, 
however, that even in the summer months, 


Write today for the 
except on the coast, one may enjoy a visit to ° 
that region, especially to the high plateaus, | Fireplace Sketch Book 


crowned by the forests of Kabylie and Djurd- 





van 


Winterproof—Summerproof—_ 
Soundproof 





increases the comfort of your home 40 per 
cent, decreases fuel cost 40 per cent, is 
morethan 38 times as effective as build- 
ing paper by test, adds only one per cent 


so the:cost of the averase building. itis h jura, “where the summer has no rival among Find out the best way to frame 
an insulating quilt, the lightest made, the most famous continental resorts.” One the fireplace so that it will har- 
and supersedes building paper wherever it . RE . - ° ° rs 

Ss titrodansd, “fhe exmeatoued ead 200 may reach North Africa from Europe com- monize with the finish and color 


ft. through boards is heard only 2 ft. 
through Linofelt. It makes rooms quiet 
and restful. Linofeltis equally important 


fortably, either by a German boat. sailing 


scheme of your room. 
from Genoa, or by one of the ships of the 


ne ae ae, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique from Aside from the — at a 
Get the Valuable Factsin the Marseilles. After twelve hours’ journey by cheery fire and the healthful ven- 
Linofelt FREE Book rail from Paris, one crosses from Marseilles tilation that the open grate affords 
ise sa dei ptal laooke for 0 maior, AG. to Algiers in a well-equipped ship, having a —the fireplace must be in keeping 


chitects and Builders. It takes you right 
to the bottom of the subject, shows you 
Linofelt in all its forms, how it is 
made. Up-to-date methods and plans 


speed of twenty knots an hour. The dimen- 
sions of this ship are 400 feet in length, with | 
a beam of 46 feet and displacement of 4,650 


with the finish and color scheme 
of the room. 
































for use in walls, ceilings, floors and - : 7 
partitions of all kinds of buildings and tons. _ ; There isa W ood Mantel » frame 
residences, It shows 108, bomes and North Africa at one time was the granary every style of fireplace. Youcan F 
buildings, East, West, North and South, : A . . ° & 
sata have heey acaae summerproof. eae of Ron It still preserves not only inter- get Wood Mantels in all designs d 
terproof and soundproof with Linofelt, esting re... ‘ns of Roman civilization, but has —all woods —at all prices. , 
nd Ww yners, architects an . e e 4 9 , 
ne Sapsaunendion Linofelt ae a8 much of deep interest in its present life. The Write ne eee aa ae sre 
roe = Be Roce — Book home successively of Numidians, Carthagini- | NVrite for the book of designs. 
ye ll i r ct ample i ihe ¢ | by r, 1 . b ms 
owt ‘We'll fornish the same of the ans, Romans, \ andals, Berbers, Arabs, Turks, | Look It over W ith y our architect. 
dealer nearest you on request. and Spaniards, it retains much that recalls He will specify a Wood Mantel 
e e . . *“¥* . . . ad 
Union Fibre Co. the respective civilizations maintained there to frame your fireplace because 
Manufacturers by those peoples. Among cities to which the he knows from experience how 
14 Union Ave., Winona, Minn. tourist will go are Algiers, a large and beauti- much easier it is to make the fire- 
ilip Car . ace; ry ri 5 » » ¢ ° x 5 
me The Pai p Carey age ful place; Or an, with 95,000 people and place fit into his plans—when it 
istr » Ohio |famous for neighboring vineyards; Constan- . T 
Branches and warehouses in all the 14s } * a: see 1S framed by a Wood Mantel. 
large cities in United States, tine, the site of which is one of the most 
Canada and Mexico. : | picturesque in the world, being on an ele- | Write for the Fireplace 
Cae : vation of 330 feet above a surrounding plain; Sketch Book today 
—— and Tunis, near neighbor to what is left of ° 
yw eg / ancient Carthage. In all these towns the Home Fireplace eopheneragy Co. 
hotel accommodations are said to be excellent. Room 607, State Life Bldg. 
: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
BY THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
E COR A The Atlantic liners in adopting some years Y Emplovees 
' ago Mediterr:nean sailings offered tourists our ploy es 9 
RHinsceHbs ki = BRAND the particular advantage of not being obliged Are They Satisfactory i 
on || JS& to retrace their steps. In former years, when || To reach a high grade of men and women to fill 
/one landed at Liverpool, Havre, Bremer- | the responsible positions which any business 


affords. you must make the vacancies known 
through a medium that the alert, brainy people 
will see. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST is an excellent 
means of coming into contact with just the right 
yerson you seek for the position you have vacant, 
Bomton as the busy man’s weekly news maga- 


GOLF BALL ENAMEL 


A New Bali At Every Tee | but now one may land at Gibraltar or Naples, 
As tough as /is hide!—and as white as snow!{ or Genoa, or Triest, and thence proceed 


| haven, or Cuxhaven, it was necessary to come 
back to one of those ports on returning home, 





Never yellows! Nevercracks! Never gets soft 


; , ; northward and westwe . ‘ ai 
or sticky! Waterproof! Weatherproof! Hard, d and westward for a tour and sail 


a | ‘zine, it reaches just this class of responsible, 

yet elastic! Easily, quickly put on by hand. or home from a northern port. up-to-date men and women. 

:. ga 25 cents a can. Enough — 50 new The North German Lloyd has recently A rate of 15 cents per word, letter or initial “— 
alls. At your dealer’s, or give us his name me ie PARE wittorpninos een made for Help Wanted and Situations Wante 

and send 25 cents, and we will send at once. — ed in os Me oye service such Columns,exclusive of all Agents’ advertisements. 
PECORA PAINT CO., Inc., 4th and Erie Ave. Boris a ges as t : see 4 A He the || Dependable Employees Read These Columns 
‘i a m 1e r SS ne, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 ’ ES Se LES, GN | 











| Louise, and the Necter. It has also main-| Classified Adv. Dept., The Literary Digest 
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tained what is known as a “service de luxe”’ 
for Egypt, with the twin-serew ships Sciles- 
wig and Prinz Heinrich. 

The Hamburg Line, in its Mediterranean 
service, has been maintaining the twin-screw 
ships Moltke, Hamburg, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land. This line has an important tourist 
department, at which tickets are issued for 
all the chief railroad and steamship com- 
panies of the world. From Hamburg, Genoa, 
and Venice it sends out, in the early part of 
the year, before the summer months, steamers 
for cruises in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
visits being made to Portugal, Spain, North 
Africa, Turkey, Greece, and the Dalmatian 





coast. 

The North German Lloyd Company sends 
out this year in April, leaving Genoa on 
April 28, the ship Schleswig for a cruise to the 


Caucasus, Crimea, and Black Sea. This trip | 


includes a tour of what is known as the Rus- 
sian Riviera, with an automobile excursion 
‘er the Grusinian road from Tiflis into the 
art of the Caucasus. In order to connect 
ith this tour from Genoa it was necessary 
w leave New York on the ship of this line 
sailing April 15. The trip is one well worth 
keeping in mind, however, for another year. 
The White Star Line’s service to the Medi- 
terranean is another important feature of 
travel by the “Southern route,” winter and 
summer. One of the ships of this line, the 
Arabic, had made notable cruises to Mediter- 
ranean, Egyptian, Greek, and Turkish ports. 
Ships for Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and 
Genoa are now dispatched regularly from 
Boston. These ships are the Canopic, 
Romanic, and Cretic. 
Of the Cunard service by the Southern 
routes, mention is made elsewhere in con- 
nection with its “New Way to Europe.” 


THE TRIP TO SPAIN 


The well-known Atlantic lines sending 
ips to the Mediterranean, usually make 
«ils at Gibraltar. Passengers may have 
“tions by which to wait over in Spain for a 
ship to Naples of the same line in the follow- 
.1g week or fortnight. By this means, time 
hay be had for a visit to the southern cities 
,of Spain—Granada, Cordova, and Seville, 
and perhaps for a visit to Madrid and Toledo. 
Other tourists may enter Spain from the north 
—either from Marseilles going thence by rail 
or steamer to Barcelona, whence communica- 
tion with Madrid may be had, or direct from 
Paris by special express train by way of 
Bordeaux, entering Spain at the Atlantic 
end of the Pyrenees, and passing on the way 
to Madrid, through San Sebastian, Valladolid, 
and Burgos. 

Traveling in Spain is not as difficult as 
tourists have sometimes thought. This was 
true even as long as thirty years ago, but the 
traveling public has been slow to understand 
it. In some respects, Spanish travel differs 
from ‘other European travel. One, for ex- 
ample, must cultivate the faculty of good 
humor and patience. He will find some real 
discomforts that can not be removed and 
delays that will often seem wholly inexcus- 
able. But attempts to remove these will be 
altogether futile. The wise traveler will 
cultivate patience instead. As for personal 
safety, one need have no fears so long as he 
follows the accustomed lines of travel. Even 
the diligence is safe, but if one goes off beaten 
tracks, and attempts, for example, a horse- 
back journey alone, he may find conditions 
less to his liking. One will be far better 
equipped if he has a smattering of Spanish 
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Yale is Far More 


Than a Name 


ALE stands today as the accepted symbol of lock excellence 
throughout the world. But behind the name YALE is a list 
of achievements inseparably linked to and forever to be a 
part of the world-wide recognition Yale Locks of all grades and 
kinds have won. 
It all began with a tiny shop and a handful of men nearly half 
a century ago—but it was a revolution in lock making. 
And hard on the heels of the revolution followed the perfection 
of lock making. 
Men, methods, materials—all that imagination could conceive and skill 


contrive—these were the irresistible forces that steadily pushed the name YALE 
far beyond the fondest hopes of the man who bequeathed it to us. 


Today in our works, more than three thousand workers are armed with 
tools and methods that are lasting monuments to the patience and skill that 
brought them forth. 


And the ever increasing stream of Yale Products (Locks, Latches, Pad- 
locks, Door Checks and Builders’ Hardware) that flows from our works into the ‘ 
markets of the world have made YALE and for something more thana name. 


Yale stands today as the pre-eminence of Quality. 


YALE Products are today what nea _ fifty years of unceasing progress 
have made them—the best value in the world. 


Let us send you—free—a little book about Yale Hardware in Your Home. 


YALE, New York 


The Makers of Yale Products > Murray Street Zecad Offices: Chicago, Boston, 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hard" rae Washington, San Francisco, Lon- 
ware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists New Y ork, UzS:A- don, Paris and Hamburg. 
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Vier Gufs Pantasote 


is madeto suit all tastes, both asto type andstyle. 


















is a top material of recognized high and 











Itsmaterials are highest grade. The webbingsare egg anality and a meena — only 
. * * ° xy us. Many unscrupulous dealers mis- 

of thebestquality,andwillretaintheirstrength and represent as PANTASOTE cheap inferior 
elasticity, giving maximum service. Nac materials to increase their profits—at the 
ily nickeled. purchaser’s expense. To the average person 

are of brass, tust proof, and heavily these substitutes when new look somewhat 

; ee like PANTASOTE. 
CORD NEEDRAW “6, PAD 


mace | Dealers re- 
See that @\-amomee |ceived these 
this label is | (NSEWMENERS |labels FREE 


on the top ot € with every 
toprevent| anol yard, leaving 


ss > “tant eat 
THESE THREE TYPES | J | [2ttte:'| geet ie vins 


OFFENSE them. 
cover any man’s needs for all seasons or occa- 








sions. Thc Cord” is the original staple“Bos- ] | PANTASOTE is superior to mohairs for many 
js ie ae rr reasons—two in particular, the impossibility of 
ton Garter H Needraw for summer wear | cieaning them and the ruination of their inter- 


im): *% bd | .@ lining gum of very impure rubber by exposure to 
(no metal next the skin); “Pad,” a recent || creme amen bi eng Oma acs 
type excelling in comfort and growing in favor. || 


The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 
“Boston Garter” stamped on the loops. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials, 
and samples. 





postpaid, Cotton, 25 cts., Silk, 50 cts, 
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For The Garden 


A Basket 

of 
Mantura 
Pecans 














Hardy 
Acclimated 
Pecan Trees 


for Planting in Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which thrive in Northern 
States—producing as prolifically and as profitably as 
any Southern Pecans. 

Thus, through a remarkable scientific achievement, 
an immensely profitable industry becomes available 
in the North— 

For Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits per acre 
than wheat or corn. 


Beautiful Pecan Shade Trees 


And a shade-tree of wondrous beauty, long the pride 
of the South, may now adorn any Northern landscape. 
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than if he has none at all. One should have, 
at least, a moderate knowlcdge of French. 
| Public service employees and innkeepers as a 
| Tule understand little except their native 
| tongue—save some French. Interpreters 
| will be found in most hotels. A few French 
| words from the traveler himself will often 
go a long, long way. Good nature and good 
| manners will always smooth matters. Span- 
iards of all ranks and classes expect to be 
treated with respect, to be met on terms of 
grave, tho not necessarily familiar, equality. 

The hotels in large cities are good and the 
rates somewhat less than those of France and 
England of equal comparative rank. One’s 
expenses for board and transportation can 
not be reckoned at less than $6 a day, to 
which allowances must be added for guides, 
carriages, fees, etc. But if the journey is to 
be conducted in an entirely comfortable 
manner, including stops at the best hotels, 
one may better allow $10 a day. The money 
of Spain must be watched with care, since 
counterfeit pieces are common. No offence 
will be given should one test each coin he re- 
ceives by ringing it on some solid piece of 
wood or stone. One should never send a 
waiter with a gold coin to be changed for him. 
The substitution of base coin may quite 
likely be made and forced upon you. A 
further inconvenience is that the small money 





We have five varieties of hardy trees best suited for 
Northern planting. These have withstood tempera- 9] | 
ture far below zero—never been known to “ winter- § | 
kill.”” Successful in almost any soil. Begin bearing | 
in 5 to 7 years. Bear bountifully for generations and | 
attain immense size. Valuable information on Pecan §j | 
Culture in our | 


FREE CATALOG & PLANTING GUIDE | 
for 1911. Includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, 


GLEN BROS. , Glenwood Nursery 


1707 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, self- ting, complete. 
Guaranteed tohatch every ees 
Sold on 40 days trial with money 
in case of failure. 150,000 in use. 
eep them write tous. We’llsend 

d two books, ‘* 





Misfit ‘Cheaper Than You Con’ Build Them 








EASY WAY TO GROW 
Flowers 


You water the soil once a week and then 
forget it—that’s the ‘ Illinois Self-Water- 
ing” way—nature’s way. Boxes, pots 
and hanging baskets have false bottoms 
with holes into which sponges are plugged. 
You pour week's water supply down metal 
pipe—see picture. Sponges send water 
up through the soil. Soil takes a drink 
when #¢ wants it—nature’s way. Surface 
soil keeps porous and mulchy—nature’s 
a Made of metal—guaranteed not to 
leak. All styles—all sizes—low prices. 
Get new catalogue—write now. 


AMERICAN METAL BOX CO. 


Shrubs, Evergreens. Address | 


of one province sometimes will not pass in 
another, and hence necessity for making 
necessary exchanges in crossing from province 
to province. In the matter of baggage, it is 
to be borne in mind that every pound above 
the allowance (and this is small) will be 
charged for. When one has heavy baggage— 
indeed, if one has not—it is always well to go 
to" station a quarter, or even a half hour be- 
fore the time of departure. The process of 


| weighing and registering baggage, of selling 


and stamping tickets, can not be hastened 
with Spanish officials. It is usually conducted 
by them with extreme deliberation. 


SAILINGS FROM MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 
AND HALIFAX 


Four lines for English ports sail from 
Montreal. This route is about 300 miles 
shorter than from New York. Moreover, 
nearly one-third of the total distance, that is, 
about 900 miles, is in the smooth waters of 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. From 
land to land across the ocean the distance, by 
this route, is about 1,800 miles, the time 
from land to land being less than four days. 
Another advantage in the route is the scenery 
of the St. Lawrence Valley, with the Lauren- 
tian mountains on the north shore for 300 
miles, not to mention the towns and villages 
passed, including Quebec. As far back as 
1854, had been established the Royal Mail 
Line of steamers from Montreal, which has 
been running continuously, altho these ships 
are now known as those of the Allan Line, 
which operates, from different ports, twenty- 
four steamers. Among the steamers of the 
line are the Victorian and Virginian, which 





1788 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONARD & JONES CO., West Grove, Pa. 
Agents for N. Y., N. J. and Pa. 








hold the distinction of being the first ships 
built with turbine engines. Another line 
from Montreal is the Royal, with notably fine 
ships, including the Royal Edward and Royal 
George. These are fast boats and have for 
their British port Bristol, which is within 
two hours of London. In the summer the 
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actual sea voyage has been made by these 
Mine are true to name, 
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about the 150 acres I am growing for telephone 
poles. H.C. ROGERS, Box 126 Mechanicsburg, 0. 
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Pergolas 
Ready To Set Up 


HIPPED in crated sections ready for as- 

sembling. Simple instructions are fur- 
nished that will enable any one handy with 
tools to quickly and easily set them up. 


They are so much cheaper than similar equip- 
ment when made to order that even the owners 
of modest-priced homes can now afford to 
beautify their gardens with a pergola of abso- 
lutely correct designand attractive appearance. 


Our ‘‘Pergola Book” shows the various styles, 
also gateways, posts, boundary markers, etc, 
Send for it today. 


THE PERGOLA COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Building Chicago, Ill. 




















The Vine grows forty feet unless trimmed. Per- 
». fectly hardy—150,000 Himalaya plants came through 
fam ancther winter without an inch of dead wood, insur- 
» ing enormous crops of big, firm, luscious berries. 
One man sold $30 worth from two plants in their 
second year. We get ten tons an acre from three-year- 
old plants and sell them quick at sixteen cents a quart. 
Delicious as dessert. Makes three times more jam or 
jelly than ordinary berries. Fourteen hundred people 
planted Himalayas last year, and every one satisfied. 

Eighteen months old plants that will fruit this 
summer, $1 each prepaid. 

Get a Berrydale Berry Book. Tells about several dozen 
berries, and is sent free. A copy will help you lower the 
cost of living, and to have better health. 

YDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
© Literary Ave. Holland. Mich, 
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Low Prices for Fence 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 077. Decatur, Ind. 


Fam 16 ROSES ace 


& We wanttoprove toyouthathere are’ the Best 
~M Roses in America,” sold on their own roots, 
direct from America’s foremost propagators. 
Different species, in a variety of beautiful colors— 
a very riot of gorgeous loveliness. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 1911 Floral Guide FREE. 
THE poo ge A a 
Rose Specialists. ears’ Experience 
Box $0-D, West Grove, Pa. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE 


Free Booklet, beautifully illustrated in natural colors, 
to all lovers of Birds, Flowers and Nature Stu- 
dents. Special proposition to Teachers, Classes an 

Clubs. CHAS. K. REED, 1-22 Chadwick Building, 
Worcester, Maxs. 


Foggy English 


is plainly a hindrance to even a man well equipped in 
every other way, but who has not learned the art of 
clearly expressing himself in the English language. 


Dispel the Fog 


by learning the differences of meaning between Similar 
Words—and the effective use of Connective Words. 

Get these two books: Fernald’s “English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions” —the best and most 
modern synonym book—strong cloth binding, price 
$1.50: postpaid $1.63; Fernald’s “*Connectives of Eng- 
lish Speech”’—the use and placing of prepositions. con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs made clear— 
strong cloth binding, price $1.50; postpaid $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 
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Every Best Made 
Shoe 


is a product of the famous Good- 
year Welting Process. 


3 in a little over three days. A third 

den from Montreal is the well-known Cana- 
» Pacific, with a fleet of fine mail and pas- 

gt ships, sailing between Quebec and 
xpool in the summer and Halifax and 
pool in winter. The ships of this line, 
ycially the Empresses, are popular, not 
ywith Canadians, but with people from 
United States, and especially those from 
»Middle, Northwest, and Far West, whence 
journeys ave made by rail or lake to 
treal and Quebec. The White Star Do- 
gion Line also sends ships in summer be- 
en Montreal and Quebee for Liverpool; 
Up winter from Portland and Halifax to Liver- 





Though sixty machines are 
employed—each one a marvel of 
ingenuity —there is something 
more than that to interest you. 


wl. The two finest ships of this fleet—the 
yrentic and Megantic—are also Royal mail 
y for as- | fips. Being the largest and newest in the 
are fur- | Bwadian service, they are equipped with all 
mg with J Bodern improvements. 

ir equip- | FSPECIAL AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 


> owne a ° : ‘ 
fford Be With the increase in foreign travel the 


of abso. | arp lines of demarkation formerly existing 

-arance, itween winter and summer travel, leaving 

s styles phat are known as dull seasons intervening, 

TS, etc. uve rapidly disappeared. Some differences 
will remain, however, so that the large 
wmpanies have different rates for the busy 


‘ ind the less busy periods, but the differences 
0, HI. | fs volume grow less proportionately as the 
ee fears advance. One marked sign of this 
s that some of the largest lines, notably 


To every man, woman and 
child the world over, 


Means Comfort, Wear, Style and Economy 








: ig Rare — _ i a Shoes made on Goodyear Welt Machines are Smooth Inside; 
winter, elr argest an est-a olnte ° ° 
TT. iam ie ebinebink damien Secs the | because no thread penetrates the insole to tantalize the foot. 
| a eer OR oompeniee was to lay snide They are equal to shoes sewed by hand in the essential 
their largest steamers during the winter 


ses pa. [uonths, the slower boats being capable of | QUalities you require and can be bought at one-third the price. 


me through meeting all the requirements of travel. . > : 
‘teria; [loinident with this change, and in part con- Only good material can be used in shoes made on the rapid 
ts in twit Teibuting to it, has been the growth in the} machines of the Goodyear Welt System. 
nore jaw, fnumber of special and independent tours 
ired people foffered, not only by the steamship com- 
fi ’ 

; . . Write Tod: for the following Booklets 
Jruit this {panies themselves, but by agencies such as soc pas Gent You = Cate 


veraldozn {Thomas Cook & Son, Raymond & Whitcomb, 
u lower the 









1. Contains an alphabetical list of over five 


NS and others. ities : F hundred shoes sold under a special name or WELT: 
nd. Mich, Among the steamship lines offering inde-] trade-mark, made by the Goodyear Welt 
——3~ J pendent tours may be mentioned the Ham-| ?3Fyecribes the Goodyear Welt process 

burg Company, which issues a pamphlet] in detail and pictures the sixty marvelous 

descriptive of fifty such tours in Europe, with marhines employed, the Shoe Ae Teudustey 

itineraries. Their cost is “considerably | Transformed.” The true story of a great INDENTATIONS, 
ce lower than the current traffic rates.’”’ They Te ee Chis.” Illustrated — des- GEIWEEN SmTCES 
lena: may be made with either first-, second-, or] criptive of the great model factory of the United at 
al offer, third-class tickets, which are issued as good | 5b0¢ Machinery Company at Beverly, Mass. 


rs ind. for from sixty to 120 days from the time of R OMPANY, B 
he. Ae oston, Mass. 
‘$1 starting on the Continent. The company UNITED SHOE MACHINERY C ‘ ; 
undertakes also to secure accommodations i 
: Does Your Granite Dish 
he Best in good hotels and pensions. Tickets per- GIVE YOUR FEET FREEDOM A or ok Water Bag Leak” 
aot, | nitting stop-overs are issued and. without |] “Gut feetmuscleneramade coe owed nt he ame Zp _MENDETS 
colors— restrictions as to train service. These tours |} them, with ill-fitting shoes or rigid arch-supporters ; eamaorame 
FREE, are of varying lengths and cover many dif- fallen archesorflat-foot, Tents, ete No heat older, coment or ive 
CO. ferent parts of Europe. The pamphlet gives|| COES & YOUNG’S 








g, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet, Anyone can use 
them. Fit any surface. Smooth, Sample box, 1c. Complete box, assorted 
sizes, 25c, postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for tive aents. Write today. 















ons . A te 2m. e. 
vig tates as well as itineraries. $7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes Collette Mte.Oc. ee See 
Te A similar service, i stri will cure you. They keep the ligaments, tendons and 2 ° 
: {E: x , in a more restricted part muscles of the feet just where they belong, while al- Chairs & Tricycles 

of Kurope, 1s performed by the Anchor Line, lowing them perfect freedom of movement, They levalids and Cilosl 
colors, which ds shi Ss A train your feet to bear the weight of your body in the or inv. a ripples 
re Stu; sends ships regularly to Glasgow, with way that nature intended. ‘They give perteet comfort Hi W > C 
eS ani * roug eir proper shape and complete flexibility. } hin le 
ilding, stops at Moville, the port of Londonderry, In any case where this shoe fails to do all that a8 3 ort gton 0 


Tre: 3 COV claim for it, we will cheerfully refund the price, $7, and al 
and. These tours cover popular places of | J ¢itim for caprens char © price, $7, and also 


interest, in England, Scotland, and Ireland Write today for folder © Cascribing these shoes, ° 
Pe fg d d, prod nd i 
A pamphlet is issued by the company, giving esigned, produced and sold exclusively Shay Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 





Saves Cold Storage 


ed in itineraries and rates. The shorter land tours Charges. 
e. are priced at $4, $6, $12, etc., and the longer ett ee 


and Usefulness. 


ones, which take the traveler through all 
three countries, at $33, $36, $50, etc. This 


This chest is made of 
delightful, fragrant | 




















milar line maintains a Mediterranean service, ships a true repli Or att 

ent sailing from New York regularly for Naples, Perec.” ane 

most Marseilles, Leghorn, and Palermo. At each polished, finished with ornamental Cedar 

Ene | Pert the stops are usually long enough to per Sg ergs 

con: an yuan A round-trip ticket is P= photo showgthe remarkable flexibility of our shoe Direct from factory freight charges Prepaid factory pricks. 
ed, embracing from forty to fifty days, | | COES & YOUNG CO.. 20 SCHOOL ST.. BOSTON, MASS. J) coor RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. F, Staterlle, ¥. (. 

ondon 
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French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Without Delay and Drudgery You Can in a Few Weeks 
Freely Use a Foreign Language by the Wonderful 


LANGVAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH THE 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
Nearly a million professional and business men and women, teachers and others 
have availed themselves of this method with pleasure and satisfaction. It is the 
most perfect, natural and successful method for acquiring foreign languages. You 
begin to speak, read and understand from the very first lesson. No other method of 
language study is comparable to it. 


The Natural Way to Acquire a Foreign Language 


This is the natural way to learna foreign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 
hours ata time. It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules 
or memorizing. It is not expensive—all members PS the family can use 
it. You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, 
and in asurprisingly short time you speak, read and understand in a 
new language. 






INCALCULABLE BENEFITS 
There is no waiting for the professor. It is always ready for use. A 
child can use it as easily as a grown person. The eye, ear, tongue and mind are taught at the same time. 
It is specially adapted to foreign travel. Every accent and syllable is precisely accurate. No educational 
investment yields a more prolific return. It offers pleasant mental recreation and a delightful means 
toward self-culture. 
Write today for Interesting Booklet on ‘‘ Foreign Language Study,” also 
full particulars of our Free Trial Offer and terms for easy payment, 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 802 Metropolis Bldg., I6th St. & Broadway, N. Y. 














SUMMER HOMES WANTED 


Have you a cottage at the seashore, a bungalow in the mountains, or a house 
in the farmlands to lease for the season? 

The Literary Digest Real Estate Directory has been the means of renting and 
selling many high-class country properties. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO OFFER YOURS 
In the May 6th issue, the Real Estate Department will feature Summer 

homes. This issue will be mailed to 238,000 successful, well-to-do business 

men, bankers and professional men. They and their families are now 

making plans for the ensuing season, and will consult this Directory. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION IS NECESSARY 
to get space in this important issue. Copy, with check to cover, must be in our 
hands not a day later than April 27th. 
Figure your insertion at the rate of 90 cents per line of six fair-sized words, 
or $12.60 an inch. Minimum copy accepted, five lines. 


PROMPT ACTION BRINGS PROMPT RESULTS 


Real Estate Department - THE LITERARY DIGEST 














|| Note the Steel 

|| Binding 

Jon the inside. | 
| No rivets to |} 


|| work loose or |} 
|| shear off. 





‘The Strongest Trunk in the World’ 


, ‘ 
iy — Strongest trunks are, of ne- 
cessity, built with metal edges— 
j these arethe parts that get the bumps. 
ut there is a new and better 
way of attaching the 
edging than by nails and 
rivets, which are sure to 
be“ sheared off” by wear. 
“Atlas” Binding is cold-rolled steel, | 
/ 








fastened by clips clinched on the inside, 
neon binding that cannot break or 
drop off. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you,we will gladly sendan it us- 
trated catalog giving full inform- 

] ation of the various sizes and 
styles. Kindly mention his name. 

BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO. 

180 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia 
Automobile Luggage 


If interested in the newest ideas, ask 


_ saan 


i 
is] 


yay ays 


i 
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and including all ports, the price being $25 
A single first-class passage to Naples may ls 
obtained at from $60 to $75. 

Tourists who wish to avoid many ine 
veniences attendant upon making their oy, 
arrangements may avail themselves of map 
tourist agencies. So numerous are these ¢; 
ganizations that it is impossible to give hey 
even an outline of all. Several typical tou 
offering a wide range of cost and itinerarie 
may be, however, mentioned. 

Messrs. Cook issue a list of seventy tour 
to Eurépe, several of which include Londoy 





during the Coronation. A pamphlet giyj 
itineraries and rates is issued. Among theg 
tours is a series known as Tours de Luxe 
of which there are eight, the first leaving 
New York on April 25, and the last on June 
27. They are intended for “essentially 
private parties, the membership _ bein 
limited to ten persons each.” The accom. 
modations given “are first-class throughout,” 
Experienced conductors are provided. The 
rates for these tours vary from $790 t 
$1,270, according to length of tours. 

The tour which leaves New York on April 
25 goes to Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 
England, and France, and brings tourists back 
to New York on July 12. The total cos, 
including all but personal expenses, such a 
laundry, steward fees, ete., is $1,100. 4 
shorter tour, confined to the British Isles and 
Paris, and taking in the Coronation, leave 
New York on May 30 and returns on July §, 
This costs $790. There are two tours at 
$1,270, both including Coronation Week ani 
leaving New York on June 10 and June 14, 
returning September 1 and September 7. 
An expensive tour leaves New York on July 
5, visits Germany, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
France, and England, and arrives in Mon- 
treal on August 19, the minimum cost being 
$290. Another leaves Philadelphia on July 
8, visits Ireland, Scotland, England, France, 
and Belgium, and arrives in Boston on August 
20, the lowest rate being $295. Tours whieh 
include the Coronation provide for at least 
one week in London. The Messrs. Cook wil 
arrange for seats from which to witness the 
royal entry into the City of London and the 
royal naval review at Portsmouth. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb tours areals) 
outlined in special pamphlets, giving itine: 
aries, rates, etc. These agents, on applic 
tion, will send booklets, describing a larg 
number of tours and giving all desired par 
ticulars. By outlining a tour and sending it 
to this company, exact information coull 
probably be obtained as to cost, ete. In some 
tours the cost is specified as including every 
regular expense throughout the trip, whieh 
means, among other items, fees to servants 
baggage expenses, carriage drives, and at- 
mission charges. 

The first of the Clark tours left New York 
on April 8, and was for sixty-five days, the 
price being $550. Another, leaving on Apri 
29, comprizes eighty-six days, with a charg 
of $745. Other sailing days are May 13, May 
20, June 7, June 10, June 24, June 27, July 
27, ete. Some of these take the North At 
lantic route, and some the Mediterraneal. 
Altogether nearly forty tours are indicated. 

Numerous other tours, at prices betweél 
the highest and the lowest given here, vary ® 
to dates and itineraries, throughout the sul 
mer. One company runs twenty “ Pilgrim 
Tours.” The first starts from either Nef 
York or Boston on April 29, touches at Medi 
terranean ports, visits Italy, Austria, Ger 
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many, France, England, and returns to New 
York July 18, at a cost of $675. The 
jongest, which may be taken for $865, sails 
fom New York on June 7 and visits Lon- 
don during Coronation Week. Additional 
tours are offered by the same company at 
prices (excluding ocean tickets) ranging from 
$425 to $1,190, the time spent in Europe 
being from 42 to 119 days. The sailing 
dates are May 10, 27; June 10, 13, 17, 28; 
July 5, 27, 29; and August 2, 8, and 30. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY CONNECTIONS 


Tourists landing in Great Britain, on leav- 
ing port, make acquaintance at Plymouth 
either with the Great Western Railway or 
with the Southwestern. Special steamer 
trains run on these roads to London in con- 
nection with the arrival of ships, making 
the distance to London at express speed— 
usually 45 hours. On these trains a “travel- 
ing lady’s attendant’’ is usually provided 
for the convenience of ladies traveling alone. 
Plymouth has become an important port of 
eall for steamers of all German lines, and of 
all English except the Cunard. The White 
Star still sends ships to Liverpool, but others 
of this line, and some of the most important, 
stop at Plymouth on their way to Southamp- 
ton. It is announced this season that the 
Holland-American Line, which operates a 
fleet of fine large ships, including the Rotter- 
dam, with a displacement of 37,190 tons, now 
calls at Plymouth with its two ships Rotter- 
dam and New Amsterdam on their east-bound 
voyages. The French port of call for this 
line both ways remains Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

The Great Western is one of the largest 
English systems, having nearly 3,000 miles in 
operation, and traverses some of the finest 
scenery in England and Wales. Fourteen 
cathedral cities may be. reached by its various 
lines. Stratford also may be reached and Fish- 
guard, the new port of the Cunard line. From 
Fishguard, Ireland is reached by a route 
shorter than others. Turbine steamers owned 
by this company, 350 feet long, and making 
22} knots an hour, operate from F tiene 
by day and night. 

The London and Northwestern Baliway 
penetrates the heart of England, with branch 
lines to Wales and, in connection with the 
Caledonian Railway, to Scotland as far north 
as Aberdeen. It runs directly to Hollyhead 
and Liverpool, to Warwickshire and the 
Wordsworth country (otherwise known as the 
Lake District), as well as to the country in 
which lived ancestors of Washington and 
Franklin. Illustrated pamphlets, descriptive 
of these localities, are issued by the company 
and may be had at its agency, 287 Fifth Ave., 
New York. In Warwickshire the company 
maintains a motor-car service, by which one 
may visit Stratford, Warwick, and Kenil- 
worth at a moderate charge. 

Through central England one may travel 
by the Midland Railway also—one of the 
great lines of the country. By the Great 
Eastern from London one visits many 
of the most famous English cathedrals. 
Among these are Ely, Peterboro, Lincoln, 
and Norwich. By this line one reaches Hull 
and Newcastle, where steamers are taken 
for Norway. It also goes to Harwich, whence 
steamers run to the Hook of Holland. By 
this route that part of eastern England from 
which came the Pilgrim Fathers is accessible. 

Travel in Europe may be much facilitated 
through applications to the International 
Sleeping Car Company, which maintains an 
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ASSOCIATED 
HARVARD 
CLUBS 
CONVENTION 
St. Paul-Mnpls. 
June 9-11 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK SEASON ‘ 
June 15-Sept. 15 ; 


resist. 


ANNUAL ROSE 
FESTIVAL 
Port'and, Ore. 
June 5-10 


U 


Nortn Coast rt 
Crack Train of the Northwest 
Only exclusively first-class 
standard sleeping car train 
in the se ~<a No extra 

‘are 


Summer Trips t: 
Storied Nostiesnet 


@ What could be more delightful than a thirty-day 
jaunt through the Scenic Northwest? 
a steamer trip on the Great Lakes; a visit to Duluth- 
Superior with their great ore docks; to St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, the Minnesota Lakes region and the 
magnificent State Capitol ; 
via Gardiner Gateway, the official entrance ; 
through the productive farms and 
orchards of the ** Land of Fortune,” 
culminating in a period of enjoy- 
able sight-seeing in Spokane, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and the many other 
enterprising cities of Puget Sound 
and the North Coast, such as Van- 
couver, Victoria, Portland, etc. ? 

@ Yellowstone Park, the Rockies, Cas- 
cades, Columbia River, and Pacific Ocean 
: —a vacation suggestion you should no 
@cpecial and personally con- ¥ 
ducted excursions. 
and Convention fares. 
vard Clubs Special Train Party to Yel- 


1 wstcn* Park being organized. 
fo. details and literature. 


A.M CLELAND 


Gen’l Passer g2r Agent 
N sthern Pacific Ra: lway 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
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Low Summer Tourist 
q@ Associated Har- 
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Around thie 
snd eWorld 
Two cruises on the palatial Twin Screw (17,000 
tons,) S.S. Cleveland leaving New York, Nov. 
1, 1911 and from San Francisco Feb. 17, 1912. 
Duration 110 days, rates $650 and upward i in- 
cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt (Suez 
Canal), India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Java, Philippines, China, Japan, Sandwich 
Islands and Overland American Tour. 

Write for interesting booklets giving full information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





Office at 281 Fifth Ave., New York, and has 


41-45 Broadway New York 
Boston Philadel phi Pittsbu: Chicago 
St. Louis ? San Fe Tancisco 


“NORWAY, North Ge 





and Spitzbergen: 






















Sailing from Hamburg during 
June, July and August on 
large twin screw steamships 
Bluecher, Cincinnati, Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie and Meteor. 
These trips include Norway, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Scotland, Iceland, Orkney and 
Faroe Isles, and the Northern 
Seaside Resorts of Europe. 
Duration 13 to 24 days. 


Rates $62.50 upwards. 


Write for full cate 
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Ov er night 7 bet ween " agencies in many parts of the world, ing) 


ding Japan, China, and Australia. Inform 
: tion pertaining to all countries is supplig 
New York or Boston ‘ . and tickets are issued. The informatic 

P " department is thoroughly equipped and y 
charges are made, profits being derived froy 
sales of tickets. Long experience has givey 
this company particular efficiency, with 
reputation for trustworthiness. 


TOURS AROUND THE WORLD 


Most tours from New York around 
world start in the late autumn. ange 
ments for such tours this year are alread 
well under way at the office of several steam 
: ship companies and agencies. Pamphlets 
2 . describing them may now be had. One ¢ 
Use the day for business, the night for travel. guume | these, issued by the Hamburg Company, de 
Follow the ‘‘Water Level Route,”’ get a good \\. aie g a rhe —_ by ae Ce and 

: ; d in ie dae Peele ; eaving New Yor on November 1, gam 
night S sleep, anda arrive eastward, and leaving San Francisco ¢ 

February 17, going westward. The duration) 

° © of the two cruises is 110 days. The rates are 

2 Ot entury imite $650 and upward. For India seventeen days 
are allowed, and for Japan fourteen. 

The North German Lloyd Company issues 
pre : . a pamphlet descriptive of ‘“ Independent 
Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. —_ Lv. Chicago ane ee, Arcmnd-the Waid Tours.” This com 
Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. has lines and connections far-reaching 
Ar. Chicago 8.55a.m. Ar. New York 9.25 a.m, enough “to enable the traveler to make prae 
tically the entire trip in the company’ 
steamers.’”’ Tickets are issued, valid for two 
years and permitting the tourist to prolong 
SEEIN ‘ W ASHIN GTON HONOLULU and the Volcano his stay at any place, with the privilege 


4 resuming his journey on one of the com 
THE TRIP MOST COMPELLING and worth while, excelling a ’ 3 <a he Ps 
others for novelty and pleasure. The rican of Kilauea—the | pany S later steamers, thus giving independ 


e e 
largest in the world—is tremendously active. It is now possible : eS = * . 
I his ) Spring to make this desirable trip with SPEED and comfort, and the dence of action. Tickets are issued with 





ne 
price is low, $110 first class, San Francisco to Honolulu and back, ste ; * Pat - 

Get acquainted Triple the pleas- and $45.50 for side trip from Honolulu to Volcano, including rail under tanding that the tourist may start 

before you go 


an and auto to Kilauea, hotel at Hilo, also Volcano House. No other | any time of the year, thus obviating D 
ure of your visit trip compares with this. Be sure to visit the island, and DO IT 5 SRE 

oe ie Ait suse | NOW, Mhile the voleano is active. 8. S. SIERRA (10.000 tons necessity of waiting for some one else to start. 
e advance knowledge gained of Your great pudlic | displacement) sails April 29, May 20, June 10, July 1. Write or wire . ik . e sy 
machine—of personalities oy Places—from a few evenings | Qceanic §.S. Co., 673 Market Street, San Francisco Entire freedom of movement is given Witt 
spent in delightful company with Mrs. Harriet Earhart 


z the two-year limit. Moreover, one may gé 
onroe’s chatty, intimate book about the national capital 





jonerct sent dee “Ocean Case: | UNUSUAL QPPORTUNITY |xor vcr he may go to the Mediterranay 





: f t New York he may go to the Mediterranean, 
Hlectrated Mailed foo fee ee OOF arieeee e | Gentleman with large auxiliary Schooner yacht, plan-| thence to India, China, Japan, and San 
THE NAME— ian a 2 ning eae yone-rnen -the-world cruise calling at out-of- Francisco, or may reverse the route. al 

the-way places, South Pacific and regular stops, would soir ry “ » Song 


“Ww hi : _._| consider four or five congenial gentlemen or family | first by rail from New York to San Francisco, 
as ington, [New Edition party as guests, sharing actual expenses prorata. Am- 


us ; : This opportunity has appealed not only t 
° ° ee eel ple and (oxerioes accommodations, comforts, and ad- z S app : a 
Its Sights and Insights il tiie vantages. Particulars and exchange of credentials at| tourists but to business men investigatin 
personal interview only. yrite , itions in ¢ arts ; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London | © cnygirH “i tice Chicago, Ill. trade conditions in all parts of the world, 
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—~=_-._ | EUROPE-ORIENT- 
Bt : ROUND-WORLD — 


LAN pD..: 
x Paris - Lyon- | Forty Organized Parties 


e , ‘2 2 : 
Mediterranee 50 to 160 Days : A | 
France’s Greatest Railway SPRING—SUMMER—FALL 

From Paris tothe | . a . . No cruise equals in scenic interest that 
ancient cities of Nevers, All First Class Delightful, Satisfactory along the shores of Alaska. But to know 
Dijon, Clermont -Fer- | Family or Private parties this wonderful Northland and appreciate its § 
enen,: Hisense, Sent: are specially arranged for and esti- INEXPRESSIBLE SCENIC GRANDEUR 
pellier, Avignon, Arles, mates with suggested itineraries its ideal summer climate and nightless days, you | 
Tarascon, etc. h fully d if must see the land beyond the shores. ] 

To the districts of best pre- caceruly mace. But before you complete your plans or 
served Roman monuments, } 


: > make your reservations for a trip to Sitka, 
feudal castles, Renaissance | EXPERT MANAGEMENT aKe y lons fo p ’ 


chateaux. to the land of Skaguay, the Glaciers and ‘Totem Pow 
a aux, to > Je ) : ¢ = 6 , rj 2Stj o 
Romance, Songand Flowers. | |) and close personal attention are |if ie nie ome the Shores and 
Full information from our guarantee of Beyond’? and ‘‘ Opinions.” Free on re 
. uest and worth requesting. 
P. L. M. General Agency PERFECTION OF SERVICE . siiiien: 
. Herman Weig, Gen’l Agt. Traffic Department “ 
For America Booklet Ready. White Pass & Yukon Route White Pass & Yukon Route & 
L. J. Garcey, General Agent $1 N. La Salle St., Room 505, Winch Building, 


Corner 20th Street THE TOPHAM TOURS Chicago, Lil. Vancouver, B, (. . 
ots aston cevedessaeel || 305 So. Rebecca St., E.E., Pittsburg, Pa. WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE! 


Gur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 






























































